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HERE ARE TWO 


ways in which 


LARGER CROPS OF OATS AND WHEAT AS A GUIDE POST TO “$500 MORE A YEAR.” 
we can make the 


wheat and oat 


_rops—especially the oat 
rop—add to the pro- 
fits from our farming, 
he first is by growing a 
larger acreage, the sec- 
wid is by putting them 
in in better shape and 
thus raising more bush- 
els per acre. 
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The oat crop comes in 
at atime when the South- 
em farmer is usually 
short of feed and, for 
horses and mules es- 
pecially, there is no bet- 
ter feed to be had. In- 
deed, every farmer who keeps brood mares and raises colts should try to have a supply of oats on hand practically all the year round. He 
will not want to make them an exclusive feed, of course, but for combining with corn for the grain ration, or for adding variety to the 
feed there is nothing quite so good When the rations of our horses and mules contain a larger percentage of oats and a smaller 
one of corn we shall have better work stock. The average yield of winter grains per acre in our territory is very small; but 
this is due chiefly to the fact that they are largely planted on poor land poorly prepared. When we learn to let our oats follow cowpeas 
or soy beans, to fine and firm the soil well before sowing them, to use enough seed—not less than two bushels to the acre,— to sow only 
clean, heavy seed of Southern varieties, and to sow in time for the crop to get a good start before cold weather comes, we shall find the 
oat crop so profitable and so well adapted to a soil-improving system of rotation that we shall make it one of the standard Southern crops. 


AN ALAMANCE COUNTY WHEAT FIELD. 





And over all the Piedmont section the wheat crop is bound to become one of increasing importance and profit. 











This Week and Next. 


—— ey 


HAT DR. BUTLER says on page 3 about the 
preparation of the land for wheat and oats 
is of vital interest to almost every farmer 

in all our territory. While there are large sec- 
tions where climatic conditions make wheat grow- 
ing a rather uncertain business, there is no good 
reason why oats should not be profitably grown 
anywhere in the South; and most of the failures 
with both wheat and oats are largely due to 
insufficient and improper preparation of the soil 
before seeding. We are coming more and more to 
realize that the best time to cultivate a crop is be- 
fore it is planted and, as Dr. Butler says, this is 
the only time we have to cultivate wheat or oats. 


Professor Massey’s “Farm and Garden Work 
for September” calls attention to a number of 
neglected but important things that can be at- 
tended to this month. Over on page 14 is a little 
reminder to plant cover crops, and on page 11 
are two short articles on some pasture crops for 
hogs that should be sown right now. Dr. Hart- 
Tan gives some good advice on page 10 to the 
man who is starting into stock raising; and there 
is more talk about “foddering” on page 12. Then 
we have a goodly amount of good roads talk scat- 





tered through the paper; and some very interest- 
ing letters on kitchen conveniences on page 7. 

Next week we are going to talk seed selection. 
Dr. Butler, Professor Massey, Prof. C. B. Williams 
and others, will tell you how to select cotton and 
corn and tobacco and peanut and vegetable seeds 
—a thing which we have neglected all too much. 
Other subjects of timely interest on the farm will 
be brought to mind for fear that you forget them 
-——clearing up, preparation of wood for winter, 
work in the garden and poultry yard, repairing of 
fences and buildings, and so on. For the Home 
Circle we have charming letters from Mrs. Stevens 
and Mrs. Patterson, some very practical talks by 
Mrs. Hutt, and other good things. It is only a 
question of how many of them we can find space 
for. 





Significant of the new spirit of our schools is 
this incident: A teacher has just called at our 
Office to ask for a copy of our ‘‘Good Roads Edi- 
tion” last week. ‘‘We are going to have a de- 
bate,” he said, ‘‘and the subject is, ‘Resolved, that 
Wake County should vote $200,000 in bonds 
for road-building.’’’ How much more useful than 
a debate on the comparative greatness of Caesar 
and Napoleon, or the correctness or incorrectness 
of Calhoun’s States’ Rights theories! 
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Professor Massey’s 
Editorial Page. 


Farm and Garden Work for Sep- 
tember. 














PREPARING FOR OATS AND WHEAT.—The 
earlier the oats ure gotten in in September, the 
better the chances for their passing the winter 
safely. Drilled in with a wheat drill they will 
be better off than sown broadcast, and the work 
is more cheaply done than in the open furrow 
method invented of late years, which is merely a 
modification of the drill. Two bushels per acre, 
drilled, will be plenty of seed. 

Cut the late corn and shock it and tie the tops 
of the shocks with tarred twine. Then do not 
re-plow the corn land for wheat or oats, but disk 
it shallowly and make the surface as fine as pos- 
sible, but let the soil remain settled from the 
spring plowing. The same will apply when sow- 
ing winter grain after peas have been cut. Plow- 
ing late is bad for fall grain, and oats will win- 
ter kill on loose soil more than where it is well 
settled from the spring plowing. 

Keep going over the land with a drag harrow 
after disking if you are going to sow wheat, and 
remember that every time you go over and roll 
and harrow and get the surface fine, you will be 
increasing the crop. Sow oats early in Septem-’ 
ber, but do not sow wheat till after a light white 
frost to avoid the fall fly. And if you avoid the 
fly in the fall, you will have none in spring. 


Js 

CRIMSON CLOVER.—Crimson clové®seed are 
about double the usual priee this season, owing 
to the failure of the Delaware and Maryland 
crop. But do not decline to sow for this reason. 
Yesterday a neighbor of mine said that he would 
sow it if he had to pay $10 a bushel for it, for 
he says that he cannot do without it. But there 
is hardly enough seed to go around, and those 
intending to sow should lose no time in getting 
the seed. If the crop becomes as general all over 
the South as in Maryland and Delaware, it will 
pay well for some one in every neighborhood to 
get a huller and thresh the seed for every one, 
going from farm to farm. Then every farmer 
can have a piece left especially for seed to be let 
ripen and be mown and stacked till the huller 
comes around. 

Sow 15 pounds of clean seed per acre on all 
land that is not to have a fall crop on it. Sow 
the seed among watermelons and cantaloupes 
and get a good hay crop next spring. In fact, 
sow it everywhere where the land would other- 


late winter and spring heading. I am not now 
growing lettuce for market, but I would not be 
without it for winter use when I can get it with 
a few sashes, and can also get radishes early in 
spring and other things by the help of the glass. 
I never monkey with cloth covers except as a 
mere protection for plants being wintered for 
spring planting when the weather is very cold. 
I can grow lettuce in winter under glass better in 
quality and at less cost in the long run than un- 
der cloth. 

I have also sown a few seeds of the Rose-Col- 
ored Chinese Winter radish, and the White Ce- 
lestial radish, also a Chinese variety. These are 
for the season up to Christmas. About the mid- 
dle of September sow seed of these radishes, and 
when the weather gets cold put a mulch of coarse 
stable manure between the rows, and you can pull 
good crisp radishes till March anywhere south of 
central Virginia and out of the mountains. 

Sow cabbage seed for early spring cabbages 
about the middle of the month and again the last 
of the month, as the first may get over-grown. 
But the chief thing is to prevent their getting a 
serious check in growth in the fall or winter, for 





Try an Acre Like This. 


OU MAY BBE surprised at the 
\'% number of fruit plants you 
A oan place on an acre. You 
should not limit yourself to an acre, 
but here is a list for that much 
ground: 
14 plum trees set 15x15 feet, 
28 peach trees set 15x15 feet, 
14 Japan persimmon trees set 
15 x15 feet, 
16 apple trees set 26x20 feet, 
16 pear trees set 26x20 feet, 
20 fig bushes set 12x10 feet, 
50 blackberries set 4x 4 feet, 
50 dewberries set 4 x4 feet, 
20 bunch grapes set 10 x 10 feet, 
1,050 strawberry plants (5 rows) 
set 3 feet by 1 foot. 


This is a total, all told, of 1,050 
strawberries and 228 other plants 
ed trees. No provision has been 
wade for the pecans and Muscadine 
grapes. These should be provided 
for by using the pecans for shade 
trees, and the Muscadine grapes 
should have a place by themselves. 
This jist may be changed or varied at 
will, omitting some and adding oth- 
ers to suit local conditions. 

H. HAROLD HUME. 








wise be bare in winter. Especially sow it among 
cotton after the first picking, and have a crop on 
which to spread the farm manure in winter and 
turn all for corn in spring. Never leave land 
bare in winter, for the rains wash out fertility, 
but have some crop on it to catch and hold this 
fertility till it can be returned to the soff. 


Js 

CLEARING UP.—Clean up all fence rows’ 
and ditch banks. There is nothing that so dis- 
figures Southern farms as the hedge rows of 
bushes and the tall weeds on the line of open 
ditches: and on the old-fashioned terraces and 
ditches. If you think you must have terraces, 
make the broad Mangum terrace that can be 
cultivated, and prevent the hideous line of weeds 
seen on thousands of Southern hillsides. But do 
not leave piles of brush lying around to make 
the wintering abore of chinch bugs and terrapin 
bugs, but burn everything like brush, and haul 
the grass and weeds where they can help in mak- 
ing manure, in the barnyard. Never burn any- 
thing that can be rotted for humus. 

& 

SOW RAPE.—Sow rape, the Dwarf Eswex va- 
riety, on lots where hogs can be wintered. It 
will keep them in thrifty condition till crimson 
clover comes in late winter and spring, and will 
Save much corn. 


& 

SOME GARDEN WORK.—I sowed my first 
lettuce seed August 18th, and will sow two more 
times in September and October, the last sowing 
to be of the Wonderful or Shellem lettuce, to 
winter over outside for spring heading. The 
seed now sown are for plants to set in the frame 
to head in November. These will not often 
need the glass over them. The second sowing is 
for plants to set in the frames in December for 





ithis is more generally the cause of their running 
to seed in spring. Later I will tell about planting 
and wintering. 
Js 
WINTER CELERY.—wWith strong plants of 
celery you can now plant them permanently the 
first of the month. Celery needs strong clay soil 
or black muck land, and plenty of moisture. A 
clay bottom will grow better celery than a black 
swamp soil, but not so showy as the swamp soil. 
I plant in beds as being less trouble in earthing 
than single rows. Having the ground in fine or- 
der, I stretch a line along one side of where the 
bed is to be. Then I make a planting board a 
foot wide and six feet long, and eut notches on 
each side six inches from the ends and six inches 
apart. This board is squared at the ends and is 
set perpendicular to the line, and a man standing 
ou the board sets a plant at each notch on both 
sides, thus making eleven plants in each row. 
The board is then moved and another row plant- 
ed, and so on to the end of the bed. Hight feet 
of land are left between this and the next bed 
for earth to fill in on the beds. Now, all we have 
to do is to keep the beds well cultivated till time 
to begin hilling, of which I will write in October. 
If you have some of the self-blanching celergy 
and large plants you can set them a foot apart 
all over the ground and work by hand, and when 
the plants are well grown wrap heavy brown pa- 
per around each, just leaving the tips out and 
hold it in place with rubber snappers, and you 
can have it nicely blanched by November, but 
never of as fine and nutty flavor nor as crisp and 
brittle as that earthed up. 
4 


OTHER WINTER VEGETABLES.—The middle 


plants to winter over in frames or under cloth 
for spring heading. They are a little more ten- 
der than cabbages, and in the upper South had 
better be protected till March. Any one having 
twice as many frames as sashes can set six cauli- 
flower plants to each sash and then fill in with 
lettuce, and can cut out the lettuce by the time 
the cauliflowers need the room, and by the first 
of March can have them hardened off so that the 
glass can be used for tomato plants on the extra 
frames. 

Plant potato onions sets any time in the month 
for early green and ripe onions. Tait’s Queen 
onion sets planted now will make the earliest 
green bunching onions. I plant the sets deeply 
in beds so that the earth can be pulled away in 
spring for the bulbs to form. 

Sow Savoy Leaf spinach in rows early in the 
nonth and again later for spring use. Kale should 
be sown the first of the month. Sow flat turnips 
early in the month and Seven-Top turnip for 
greens the middle of the month. All these things 
mean plenty of greens in winter and spring. 

Set late cabbage plants that were grown from 
seed sown August ist in heavily manured land 
and keep them growing rapidly. Keep off the 
green caterpillars with Paris green till heading 
begins and then use air-slaked lime dusted over 
the heads with a little of salt mixed in it. Moist 
clay soil is best for late cabbages. 

Sow early in the month seed of Half Long Dan- 
vers carrots, and mulch them in winter with ma 
nure as advised for radishes. Salsify and p 
snips sown in July should be kept well cultivateg 
and they will grow all winter. 

In most sections a crop of early snap beans “ft 
still be made if planted the first of the montt, 
and the late pods can be put in brine for winter 
use. 

In short; look constantly ahead and have plenty 
of vegetablés all winter and stop living on salt 
meat and field peas. 








Corn or Potatoes After Crimson Clover. 
WISH THAT ALL our readers could see 
¥ x the corn fields here in Maryland that are 
growing on turned-under crimson clover 
and on the stubble where crimson clover was 
mown for hay. Both are fine, but where the 
clover was allowed to get dead before turning, 
there is magnificent corn on deep sandy soil. 
There are fields of corn that rival Kentucky blue- 
grass corn, and that on land formerly poor as 
any sandy land in the South. Cowpeas and crim- 
son clover have made this section prosperous, 
and many of the farmers are kind enough to say 
that I have been responsible for it, by talking 
on these at their farmers’ institutes years ago. 
Then there is no better preparation for the 
sweet potato crop than a turned-under sod of 
crimson clover, Supplemented with a liberal ap- 
plication of acid. phosphate and sulphate of pot- 
ash. One man objected to this recently, that the 
crimson clover made too rank a growth of vines. 
But plenty of vines and leaves are essential to 
making good potatoes, provided there is a bai- 
anced ration of phosphoric acid and potash. It is 
only where there is an excess of nitrogen over 
these that there is a failure to make potatoes 
from rank vines. I do not care how rank the 
vines are if there is plenty of the mineral ele 
ments, for the starch that makes so large a part 
of the potatoes is taken from the air by the 
leaves taking carbon; but if there is not plenty 
of phosphoric acid and potash, there wil not be 
the storage of starch that there should be, for 
these are the starch makers and transporters. 
The more leaves you have, the more potatoes 
there will be.if the mineral elements are there in 
abundance. 














I am glad to note that most correspondents 
are complying with the request to send a stamp in 
their letters. All such get an immediate reply by 
mail. But if a man writes to me on a postal card 
he gets a brief reply on postal card. Then I am 
no longer young, and when a man writes on blot- 
ting paper with a pale lead pencil it is hard to 
read. Good paper and ink and pen are cheap 
enough, so please do not write on a postal card 
or on shabby paper with a pale pencil. 





Small farms well equipped with buildings, and 
rented to tenants with some means for farming, 
a then cultivated on a strict contract as to 
methods of rotation, etc., would make fortunes 
for their Owners and happy and prosperous ten- 
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/ $500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 


XXXV.—By Better Preparation of the Land for Wheat and Oats. 








By Dr. Tait Butler. 

















ATS ARE INFLUENCED much 
cy less by soil conditions than is 
A) wheat. They may be grown 
profitably anywhere in the South 
when their cultivation is studied and 
they are given proper conditions for 
growth. Wheat, on the other hand, 
will probably not be found profitable 
except on our clay and clay loam 
soilg and in the higher gee of 
our teritory. 

Climatic conditions sihtorsanny in- 
fluence the growth of both these ce- 
reals. They seem to like rather a 
cool climate and the oat especially 
demands rather a large degree of 
moisture. They may be grown suc- 
cessfully throughout this territory, 
but to obtain large crops they prob- 
ably require better methods of culti- 
vation than are necessary in more 
northern latitudes. 


Wheat is never sown in the spring 
throughout the South, but oats are 
unfortunately still very largely sown 
in the spring. This is perhaps due 
to the fact that fall sown oats fre- 
quently winter kill. Methods of 
sowing have now been developed, 
chiefly through the work of Redding, 
at the Georgia Experiment Station, 
by which this winter killing of fall 
sown oats is almost entirely prevent- 
ed, and there is no longer any ques- 
tion about the wisdom of sowing the 
entire oat crop in the fall. At the 
Alabama Experiment Station, Duggar 
found as a result of seven years’ tests 
of November and February sown oats 
that the November seedings gave 
73 per cent greater yields of grain 
than the February seedings. Six 
years out of the seven the yields 

ware decidedly better from the fall 
seedings and the other year nearly 
as good a yield was made with the 
fall sown oats although they were 
badly winter killed. 


os 
Whea* or Oats Should Fol- 


low a Leguminous Crop. 


ROM THE FOREGOING facts 
C we are forced to consider the 

preparation of the land for 
wheat and oats ag fall work, and the 
crop rotations and farm work must be 
made to conform to that condition. 
The better preparation of the land 
for these crops eannot be considered 
ag properly beginning with the suit- 
able breaking and pulverizing of the 
soil, immediately before seeding. The 
oat crop heretofore has been gener- 
ally given the poorest land on the 
place, targely because it would give 
s0me much-needed early feed, even 
on these poor lands. The wheat crop, 
where grown, has been better treated 
simply because it forced better treat- 
ment to produce a fair yield. 

But neither the wheat nor the oats 
has been given land ag rich and well 
prepared as is needful for the best 
Yields, 

A wheat or oat crop should always 
be preceded by some legume crop, 
and this is not only possible, but it is 
also entirely practicable and exceed- 
ingly profitable; as, for instance, is 

















This series of articles, willrun throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 
being as follows : 

Sept. 9.—By Selecting Seed in the Field tor 


Next Year’s Corn and Cotton Crop. 
Sept. 16.—By Learning Why You Plow and 
How to Plow 


a Good Seeds for Sale. 
Sept. 30.—By Working for Farmers’ Clubs 
and Other Educational Onganizations. 





illustrated in our last article on win- 
ter cover crops, wherein was given a 
rotation which not only furnishes a 
winter cover crop for every acre, but 
also places a legume, or nitrogen- 
gathering crop, before each nitrogen- 
consuming crop. Each crop of corn, 
cotton or small grain may and should 
be preceded by a legume crop to 
gather nitrogen for it. In sections 
with lesg rainfall and more severe 
winters, the lands may not demand 
the beneficial effects of the nitrogen- 
gathering plants, so often; but with 
our long, Hot and moist summers, 
which favor rapid decay of all organic 
matter in the soil, and our open win- 
ters, with their torrential rains to 
leach and wash our plant foods away, 
our goils imperatively demand this 
frequent and constant replenishing 
of the humus—and nitrogen--supply- 
ing materials. Many farmers are dis- 
couraged by the slow progress they 
are making in building up their soils 
by the use of legumes, but if they 
will adopt the plan of never planting 
a nitrogen-consuming crop except 
after some legume, they will no long- 
er have cause for disappointment. 


a 
The Necessity for a Good 


Seed Bed. 


= 71N THOSE SECTIONS where 
MA the corn is cut and shocked, 

: wheat is frequently sown after 
the corn without re-breaking the 
land. Oats are also often sown on 
unbroken land and plowed in. Wheth- 
er the land should be broken for the 
wheat and oat crops is to be deter- 
mined entirely by the condition the 
land will probably be in at seeding 
time, 

The first necessity in this discus- 
sion is to arive at an understanding 
of what constitutes a proper or ideal 
seed bed for a crop. We frequently 
hear it gtated that wheat, or perhaps 
especially cotton, requires a hard or 
firm seed bed. We are rather of the 
opinion that cotton and wheat require 
a se-d bed that is in no way different 
from that which is best for all other 
crops. It is not that other crops will 
not do better on the sort of seed bed 
which hag been found best for such 
crops ag wheat and cotton; but 
that these latter crops show more 
clearly their appreciation of an ideal 
se°qd bed. ‘flere is no peint at which 
the average Southern farmer falls 
farther siort of good farming than in 
the preparation of the seed bed for 
his crops; nor is there anything 
which he can do at the same expense 
that will return him greater profit 
than the better preparation of his 
soil before planting his crops. When 
the crops have come up they are in 
the way and effectually prevent the 
most economical cultivation of the 
soil. Before the crops are planted 
larger implements may be used, and 
hence the oft repeated statement that 
the time to cultivate a crop is before 
it is planted. With the wheat and 
oat crops little or no cultivation is 
given after the crops are sown; there- 
fore, the necessity for thorough pre- 
paration of the seed bed becomes 
plainly more important. 

The conditions which result in an 
ideal seed bed for any crop may be 
stated about as follows: The land 
hag been broken deeply when neither 
too wet nor too dry; it has then been 
thoroughly disked er harrowed until 


it is well gettled and pulverized, and 
has then received a good rain to thor- 
oughly compact the soil and supply 
the necessary moisture. When such 
a soil has been freshened up to a 
depth of, say two incheg with a 
smoothing harrow, it is in the ideal 
condition for seeding, it matters not 
what the crop may be. It is true 
that it may at times be impossible to 
obtain such ideal conditions; but 
these exceptions do not in the least 
lessen the truth or the importance of 
the fact that these are the ideal con- 
ditions and those for which every 
farmer should strive in the prepara- 
tion of his soil for any crop. More- 
over, it will usually pay to go to 
considerable extra expense, if that be 
necessary, in order to secure this 
ideal condition of the geed bed. 


& 
When Plowing is Not Nec- 
essary. 
F THE WHEAT or the oat crop 
vq is to follow a crop of peas, 

: whether the land should be re- 
broken deeply will, as stated, depend 
on the conditions. If the land was 
well broken for the peas and there is 
not too much “trash’’ on it, there is 
no necessity for re-breaking, and this 
is especially the case if the peas were 
cultivated or grew in the corn. In 
fact, better results will probably be 
obtained, under such conditions, if 
the land is not re-broken for the 
wheat and oats, unless it can be done 
at least a month before sowing the 
small grain and be otherwise proper- 
ly prepared. 

Breaking the land for the fall 
growing of small grains, and also 
frequently for the sowing of peas, is 
often delayed or rendered more diffi- 
cult by the hard condition of the 
soil at these seasons. Even though 
it be possible to plow the land, it 
may break up into large clods in 
such a way as to render the securing 
of a proper seed bed difficult and ex- 
pensive, In such cases the follow- 


which it already has or that which 
may afterward fall on it. This fact 
hag rewulted in the practice, which is 
now quite common, of sowing both 
wheat and oats without re-breaking 
the land; and unless the breaking 
can be well done at least a month 
before seeding time, we would much 
prefer to use the disk to dispose of 
the ‘‘trash” on the land, if there is 
any considerable quantity of it. 

On the other hand, if the break- 
ing can be done early enough to give 
reasonable assurance of the goil re- 
ceiving a sufficient supply of moisture 
from rains, and it is broken in the 
manner above described, we would 
prefer that it be re-broken in prepar- 
ing for either the wheat or the oat 
crop. 

& 


Use the Harrow Freely. 


GB HERE IS PROBABLY no im- 
plement so generally useful 
{ on the farm as the smoothing 


harrow, and this is especially so in 
the preparation of the land for such 


(Continued on Page 14.) 











Where to Buy Roofiing. 


ROOFINGS 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 pay at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 8 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 
(Smooth Finish) 

1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 8 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square, 


The above - the highest grades ‘of Ready- 
to-lay Asphal' fing that — can buy— 
and are ome economical, as y will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but Tittie care. 

he prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 

We Prepay Freigkt to your Raliread Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 

Samples and Catalog ‘F’’ mailed tree for the 














ing method will often completely | asking. 


solve the difficulty: First, disk the 
land onee or twice, or as often as is 
necessary to cut up the top surface, 
which will also best dispose of any 
‘trash’ which may be on the land; 
then break the land to the desired 
depth and stop plowing soon enough 
each forenoon and evening to thor- 
oughly harrow that which has been 
broken that same morning or atfer- 
noon, By this method land that 
would otherwise break up into clods, 
wiil usually be easily pulverized by 
the smoothing harrow. 

It is a much more difficult and ex- 
pensive task to pulverize clodg with 
the disk after they have been turned 
up than before the land hag been 
broken. Moreover, the use of the 
smoothing harrow, as suggested, be- 
fore the clodg have dried out, will 
be much more effective than under 
the usual practice of plowing the 
whole field before it is harrowed. 

Where it is not deemed advisable 
to re-break the land the disk should 
be used sufficiently to thoroughly 
pulverize the top soil and completely 
eut up and into the soil all the 
“trash’? which may be on it. A larg- 
er quantity of such ‘‘trash’’ may be 
disposed of in this way than is gener- 
ally considered possible. If too 
much litter is turned under, it 
may be impossible to so compact the 











soil that it will hold the moisture 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &e. 








There is no doubt about 
what is in 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


It is Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 
We are not afraid to tell you. 

There’s no doubt about whether 
this asphalt will last. It has al- 
ready lasted twenty-five years in 
streets and roofs. 

There’s no doubt that Genasco 
will last. 


Smooth and mineral surface. Back- 
ed by a thirty-two-million-dollar guar- 
antee, Look for the trade-mark. 
Write for samples and the Good Roof 
Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of 
asphalt and largest man- 
ufagturers of ready roof- 
ing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
San Francisco Chicago 
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Twelve Nuggets From the Farmers’ State 
Convention. 





Some of the Big Facts Emphasized by the Speakers at the 
Meeting in Raleigh Last Week—Mr. T. 
President and Great Things Are Planned for Next Year’s Session. 


By HE MEETING OF THE North 
Cs 


200. 
One executive committeeman for eac 


orous effort to have at least ten men from each county will be made. 
The addresses this year were of a uniformly 
number of them will be published later 


The custom of the Convention limit 
Thos. W. Blount, of Washington, was 
as president, and Mr, T. B. Parker 


I. O. Schaub, whom our readers are going to hear from, as assistant. 
No farmer in North Carolina has done more for agricultural progress 
these last ten years than A. L. French, and Mr. Blount is a worthy suc- 


cessor to him. 


It was not practicable for our Progressive Farmer staff to hear every 
address delivered, and the report below is not intended as an entire 
catalog of the proceedings, but simply as a summary of some of the more 
important facts and ideas brought out by speakers in our hearing. The 
reports of the Live Stock Association and Women’s Meetings, we regret 
to say, are crowded out till next week. 


1.--Department of Agriculture to Ex- 
amine Seeds for Farmers. 


In his address of welcome, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture W. A. Gra- 
ham told of the development of the 
Department of Agriculture, its in- 
creasing usefulness and the increas- 
ed appreciation shown its work by 
the farmers of the State. An en- 
tirely new is that of the Division of 
Botany and Biology, which was put 
into operation July ist. The work 
of this division deals principally 
with the examination of seeds and 
grain for sowing for the purpose of 
determining their quality and purity. 
Samples of grain, agricultural and 
vegetable seed sent will be examined 
as to purity and viability. 


2.—No One-Crop Farming Ever Pays 
in the Long Run. 


The first day was largely devot- 
ed to a discussion of soil problems. 
Mr. R. W. Scott told of his experi- 
ence in re-claiming a worn-out farm 
and building it up to be one of the 
most profitable in the State. “Our 
soils,’ said Mr. Scott, ‘‘are poor be- 
cause we have made them poor. The 
fertility of no soil can be kept up by 
the growing of one crop year after 
year.” 

One striking expression in Mr. 
Scott’s able address was something 
like this: ‘I do not care if cotton 
goes to 20 cents a pound, if tobacco 
goes to 20 cents a pound, or if wheat 
goes to $2 per bushel (and I am a 
wheat grower myself), no man can 
afford to go on cropping his land in 
cotton, tobacco or wheat.” In this 
sentence Mr. Scott showed his appre- 
ciation of a fact that all our farmers 
must come to realize—that no sys- 
tem of farming which will deplete 
the soil can be good farming, no mat- 
ter what the present returns, and 
that any single crop system is bound 
sooner or later to deplete any soil 
under ordinary circumstances. 


3.—Four Ways to Save the Land. 


Prof. C. L. Newman, in a paper on 
the crime of gulleying, showed how 
the farmers instead of conserving 
their greatest natural resource, had 
been wasting it by sheed indifference 
and neglect. That gulleying or wast- 
ing of the soil fertility in any way is 
a crime against the State, and 
against the farmers of the future, 
was also emphasized by Mr. E. E. 
Miller, Managing Editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and other speakers 
in the discussion that followed. As 
to the practicable means of main- 
taining soil fertility, stress was laid 


tion, held at the A. & M. College, near Raleigh, last week, was at- 
tended by about 200 wide-awake farmers from all parts of the State 
—-a splendid body of men, but there should have been 1,000 instead of 
And next year there will be very 


W. Blount is the New 


Carolina Farmers’ State Conven- 


nearly the thousand on hand. 
h county is to be named, and a vig- 


high order and a 
in The Progressive Farmer. 
ing each president to one term, Mr. 
chosen to succeed Mr. A. L. French 
was re-elected secretary, with Mr. 


|nating the legumes with grain or 
| hoed crops; (2) the sowing of win- 
| ter cover crops; (3) the keeping of 
|more live stock; (4) the prevention 
| of washing. Terraces are in many 
|cases a present necessity to prevent 
| Washing, but deeper plowing, the in- 
| corporation of more humus with the 
| soil and the making of permanent 
| pastures on lands especially liable to 
| wash, are to be regarded as the best 
| permanent means of keeping the soil 
in place. 


|4.—A Variety May Be Good for One 
| Soil and Bad for Another. 


| That the soil is to be first consid- 
|}ered and the plant adapted to the 
|land, rather than that we should try 
|to adapt the soil to the plamt, was the 
| central idea of a very interesting and 
| instructive paper by Mr. J. L. Bur- 
| gess, of the State Department of Ag- 
riculture. Mr. Burgess told how dif- 
ferent varieties of the staple crops 
were each adapted to some particu- 
lar type of soil, and how, almost 
without exception, each variety was 
best adapted to that soil on which it 
originated. <A specific example was 
the Toole cotton, which originated 
on a soil of almost pure white sand 
and which, on this type of soil, is 
one of the very best varieties. Hun- 
dreds of farmers on entirely differ- 
ent soils have bought the Toole cot- 
ton and been disappointed in it, not 
because it is not a good variety, but 
simply because they were trying to 
grow it on the wrong soil. The King 
cotton which,with its different strains 
and under its different names, is the 
leading variety grown and one par- 
ticularly adapted to the soils of the 
Piedmont section, has proved very 
inferior to other varieties on soils 
of different composition. 


5.—We Can Double Our Corn Yields 
and a Better Seed Bed is Our 
Greatest Need. 


That the soil is also the first con- 
sideration of the corn grower, was 
made plain in an able talk on dou- 
bling the corn yield by Mr. C. R. 
Hudson. To grow profitable crops 
of corn, the first thing necessary is 
a deep soil well supplied with humus. 
Mr. Hudson told of the demonstra- 
tion work in this State and read re- 
ports, most of which have already 
been published in The Progressive 
Farmer, from a number of corn 


bushel. 


growers whose crops were made at 
a cost of from 7 to 20 cents per 
That the average yield of 
corn in this State could easily be 
doubled and the cost of production 


son regards as an established fact, 
and the demonstration work is show- 
ing *he farmers how to do it. Next 
to the soil itself, the preparation be- 
fore planting is of most importance. 
The selection of seed, and even culti- 
vation, are to be regarded as minor 
points beside the preparation of the 
right sort of seed bed. 


6.—Good Cultivation Decreases In- 
sect Damage. 


Additional stress on the proper 
preparation of the soil was given by 
Prof. R. I. Smith in his discussion of 
insects injurious to corn. Against 
such enemies of the corn plant as the 
wire-worm and the cut-worm deep 
and early plowing and frequent later 
stirring of the soil are about the 
only preventives which can be 
recommended with any assurance. 
The injury done by the bud-worm 
may also be lessened in many cases 
by frequent use of the weeder before 
and just after the corn comes up. 


7.—Most Farmers Lay-by Too Soon. 
Mr. B. S. Skinner, who spoke on 
the preparation of the land for corn, 
also laid special stress upon the ne- 
cessity of careful preparation and 
frequent and shallow cultivation dur- 
ing the early life of the plant. As 
to when corn should be laid by, the 
general discussion brought out some 
differences of opinion, but there was 
general agreement that cultivation is 
stopped too soon by most farmers. 


8.—The Unappreciated Peanut. 
The peanut crop was treated by 
Mr. T. E. Brown, of Hertford Coun- 
ty, who is connected with the demon- 
stration work of the United State De- 
partment of Agriculture. The peanut 
crop, in Mr. Brown’s opinion, should 
be followed by corn, corn with cot- 
ton, and then peanuts again. In this 
way the peanut can be made to fur- 
nish some nitrogen for the succeed- 
ing crops, and can itself be fertil- 
ized very cheaply with the mineral 
elements. The peanut vine is worth 
twice as much for forage as fodder 
or timothy hay and should be gen- 
erally utilized as feed for pigs and 
cattle. The hams bringing the high- 
est market prices are made from 
hogs largely fed on peanuts. 


9.—Better Borrow Money to Get 
Needed Equipment. 

Mr. T. W. Blount, of Washington 
County, who followed Mr. Brown, 
said that the low average production 
of peanuts was entirely unn ry 
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WITH 


THE COLE 


OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL 


It has been done time and again. 
You cam doit. Plain instructions sent 
free. You are welcome to use the plans 
whether you buy our Drills or not. 

A man raised 


98 Bushels Per Acre 


by sowing oats in his cotton last Octo- 
ber, two furrows to each middle. No 
damage to the cotton. CAN’T RAISE 
OATS? Your money back if you fail 
with the Cole Drill. 


The Cole Mfg Cr 
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and that the peanut farmers must 
improve their methods or get out of 
the business. It is useless to expect 
to grow a good crop of peanuts on 
a soil that it not properly drained, 
and thousands of acres of land in 
the peanut section could be changed 
from an unprofitable to a profitable 
state by the laying of drain tiles. 
Men will go into debt vear aiter year 
for fertilizers or supplies and work 
land which does not produce 
enough to more than bring them out 
even at the season’s end. It would 
be better in many cases for them to 
borrow money with which to under- 
drain their land and thus get it into 
shape to produce profitable crops. 
The idea of borrowing to get capital 
to farm right was also emphasized 
by other speakers. 


10.—Boll Weevil Will Be Here in 
Ten Years; Get Ready. 

Dr. S. A. Knapp said that with 
the onward march of the boll 
weevil, which will in all probability 
reach North Carolina in ten years, 
the farmers of this State have the 
greatest opportunity to make money 
growiag cotton that has ever been of- 
fered to them. To get this money, 
however, they must not grow cotton 
exclustvely, but must combine it with 
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=~ —— VRONG TYPE OF TOBACCO.| The manufacturers tell us they want|long feed, with some crabgrass; if| and shed water. Put those with most 
me ———f a@ heavier, richer and riper tobacco. 


5 Change Their Methods of 


1 North Oarolina Farmers 
$: the Tobacco Crop. 


srs. Editors: For the last few 
it has been perfectly apparent 
be ‘ry close observer of the sales 

a bacco on the western North Car- 
1 markets that thin white tobac- 
3 i— was growing less and less in de- 
re During the first few years 








\. gbacco culture in this section of 
CU Btate, white, or what is known 
t prof 2mon colored tobacco was in 
whe -est demand and sold for fancy 
~ , es, but for some cause the de- 
AS =, ,.and for the manufactured produet 
fmade from this type of leaf began 
to drop off. In the meantime, stim- 
ulated by the higher prices of white 
tobacco, farmers devoted their chief 
attention to the production of this 
tobacco, with the result that more 


LE 


DRILL of this type of tobacco was made 
than there was demand for and con- 

d again. sequently the price fell off. 

ions sent Farmers learned from experience 

he plans fg that that the highest type of white 

ier. tobacco was made by priming off the 


tobacco early and curing it a pea- 
green color which changed after ly- 
cre ing in bulk a few weeks to a very 
beautiful light color. This method 


ast Octo- @ vas practiced to such an extent that 
die. NO @ since 1900, although the crop is now 
r RAISE @ not transplanted much, if any, ear- 
you fail 


i lier than it was then, yet it is taken 
i off the hill and cured from fifteen to 
thirty days earlier. This type of to- 
o for the last two years has 

Cr hie thy paid the cost of production 





dokily .; most of our farmers made 
Pe dawn cate of tobacco, it will be seen 
ee ed, and + as been, to say the least, an 
mnie tion Pe able crop. 

vient? _ must change our methods. 
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They have paid good prices for such 
of this tobacco as we have made. 

A change from present methods 
certainly cannot harm us, for we are 
making nothing by growing the thin, 
white, chaffy tobacco. 

It is easy enough done. When the 
tobacco is about knee high it should 
be primed high and the primings 
thrown on the ground. Then top low 
in accordance with growth and vigor 
of the plant, let it stand on the hill 
until thoroughly ripe, and cure. The 
result will be an utterly different 
class of tobacco from that we are 
now making and a class the manu- 
facturers say they want. Let’s make 
what they want and a little bit less 
than they want. Grow all our home 
supplies. Market the crop in a sea- 
sonable and reasonable way and not 
throw it all on the market in three 
or four months. Do this and in my 
op‘nion it will be the medicine that 
will produce a cure. 

Oo. L. JOYNER. 

Pitt Co., N:C. 





$7,500,000 WORTH OF FEED 
WASTED EACH YEAR. 


That Would Be the Loss if the Whole 
Georgia Corn Crop Were FOddered 
Instead of Cut and Shredded. 


Col. R. J. Redding in the Atlanta 
Constitution makes the following 
comparison of the values of an ordi- 
Nary corn crop under each of the 
three usual methods of harvesting: 

“The grain being valued at $1 per 
bushel; the cured blades (‘fodder’) 
at $1 per hundred pounds; the shred- 
ed entire stalks less the ears (‘sto- 
ver’) at 50 cents per hundred 
pounds we have: 


(1) Ears only, shelled corn 
S425 DUBNA: 6's 506s CEN $34.30 
(2) Ears (shelled corn 34.3 


bushels) and blades...... 41.338 
(3) Ears (shelled corn 34.3 
bushels) and entire stalks. 46.23 


“Note that when the blades were 
‘pulled’ and their value added to that 
of the ears, the increased product 
was worth $7.03 more per acre than 
the value of the ears alone, and when 
the entire stalks were saved and 
shredded the value of total products 
was $46.23, a further increase in 
value of $4.90, a total gain com- 
pared with the value of ears alone of 
$11.93 per acre. Calculate these in- 
creases for each bushel and we have: 


**(1) When ears alone are saved 
—for each bushel of corn.. $1.00 

**(2) When corn is foddered— 
for each bushel of corn.... 

(3) When all the plant is 
saved for each bushel of 
Pog abe gr ete ea! - 


1.20 





1.35 


“In other words, by saving the fod- 
der in the usual way we add 20 
cents for each bushel of corn; and by 
saving the entire stalks and shred- 
ding, we add 15 cents more for each 
bushel. It is said that 50,000,000 
bushels of shelled corn is a full crop 
for Georgia. Let us apply the fig- 
ures to such a crop: 

(1) By the first plan we get a 
total crop value of $50,000,000. 

(2) By the second plan we get a 
total crop value of $60.000,000. 

(3) By the third plan we get a 
total crop value of $67,500,000!” 





Another Pea-Curing Device. 


Messrs. Editors: I am glad to 
see that Professor Massey realizes 
that we have a dani» climate down 
here and cannot do as those in drier 
climates. I have tried cutting down 
corn and shocking it up, and had 
a moldy, pellagra-producing corn 
from it. 





I prefer oats and ‘peavines for 


tops off the corn and net pull the 
blades. This keeps the corn from 
blowing down and lets the sun into 
the peas. 

There is no need to use the clum- 
sy frames to cure peavine hay. 
take poles and bore 1%-inch holes 
through them, to put pins in, and 
they will answer every purpose,— 
five holes to a pole 8 feet long. I 
have some that have been used sev- 
en or eight seasons and are good and 
sound yet. Have first pin at least 
one foot from ground, and do not 
wad the vines, but give them a swing 
so as to let them cross the pins and 
hang down, they cure much better 


not enough of these, then cut the) 


|Cowpeas rather poor. 


|done poorly, some have died, and 
Just | 


grass last as a cap. 

Corn is a pretty good crop with 
us this year. Cotton is not so good, 
except in spots. Sorghum is fine. 
Hogs have 


most of the pigs died. 
There have been fewer cattle ticks 
than ever noticed before. 
JOHN HUMPHREY. 
Craven Co., N. C. 





The failure to select seed corn from 
the field in the fall costs the farmers 
of this State between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 annually in suppressed 
yields.—C. B. Williams. 














PREAGHING THE PRAGTIGAL 








earned is usually appreciated. Example is 


and profit by what it practices. 
For some time we have been practicing 


the facts. Ours has been tested. 
Moral—Sell you tobacco with the 


Our advertisements are business sermons. Through them we preach the princi- 
ples of practical business to the tobacco Farmers. Money honestly and honorably 


ter than preaching. Read what the Farmers Consolidated Tobacco Company preaches, 


some; and as high as the highest. Facts are those things which result in gains. Fan- 
cles are those things which deceive and result in losses. Beware of fancies! We have 


FARMERS CONSOLIDATED TOBACCO COMPANY. 


better than precept, and so practice is bet- 


the profession of selling tobacco higher than 








Star Warehouse, F. F. Foxhall, Manager, Greenville, N. C. 

Gum Warehouse, J. P. Lovelace, Manager, Greenviile, N. C. 
Peoples Warehouse, C. R. Townsend, Manager, Greenville, N. C. 
Eagle Warehouse, G. P. Fleming, Manager, Kinston, N. C. 
Atlantic Warehouse, R. L. Crisp, Manager, Kinston, N. C. 
Planters Warehouse, N. D. Young, Manager, Robersonville, N.C. 
Liberty Warehouse, W. T. Lipscomb, Manager, Wilson, N. C. 




















Where to Buy Farm and Garden Seeds 








FINEST STRAIN | 
APPLER OATS 


PER BU. 
Absolutely pure, - - - - $1.00 
Hastings 100-Bushel Oats, 1.10 
Winter Grazing Oats, - - 1.00 





Burt Oats,- - ---- - 1,00 
FINE SEED WHEAT. 

PER BU. 

Georgia Purple Straw,- - $1.75 

Currell’s Prolific, - - - - 1.75 

Red Wonder, . - - - - 1.75 

Seed Barley,- - - - - - 1.50 


All raised on my own fatm. No 
Johnson Grass. 





R. D. TATUM, 
Palmetto, Ga. 


Fair View Farm, - 


APPLER OATS FOR SALE 


I have a few hundred bushels of the cele- 
brated Appler Oats that I have grown on my 
own farms. True to name. Perfectly clean, 
and unexcelled asa heavy cropper. Will go 
through our winters with a better stand than 
most other varieties. Heavier and more 
grain feed to the bushel than any other. 

Price: Single bushel 90 cents; two or more 
bushels in burlap bags 85 cts., f. o. b. Concord 
depot. Orderatonce. JNO. A. CLINE, 

Seeds and Grains, 
Concord, N. C. 


OATS FOR SEED 


High grade Appler, Culberson and Virginia 
Turf, allat 90 cents per bushel, f. o. b. States- 
ville. Currelle Prolific Wheat at $1.50 per 
bushel. In ordering use postoffice or express 
money order. 

IREDELL SEED AGENCY, 
Statesville, N. C. 


They Yielded This Year 78 Bu. 
Per Acre 


I have a few Appler Oats left, price 85 cents 
bushel. Fee on cars at R. F. D. 2, Troutmans, 


North Carolina, 
J. O. SHINN, 




























WCOD’S SEEDS. 
Best qualities obtainable. 














Winter or 
Hairy Vetch 


makes not only one of the largest- 
yielding and best winter feed and 
forage crops you ean grow, but is 
also one of the best of soil-improv- 
ers, adding more nitrogen to the 
soil than any/other winter crop. 


Wood’s Descriptive Fall Cat- 
alogue gives full information 
oe this valuable crop; also 











about all other 


Farm & Garden Seeds 


for Fall planting. Catalogue 
mailed free on request. Write 
for it. 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 

















Choice re-cleaned Red 


SEED Rust Proof, Winter Turf, 
Appler, and Culberson. 
a Carolina Seed Rye 


and Seed Wheat. Write 
0 ATS for prices. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 
Saas fe) 


Ss 
HICKORY, N.C. 





N. L. Willet Seed Com’y 


Augusta, Ga. 


will sell for July delivery all Turnips 40c. B, post- 
paid: Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, 
Vetches, 4 kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 6 
kinds Oulon Sets. Jas. and Feb, delivery, 8 kinds 
Onton Seta. 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 
2nd crop), 2kinds Sorghum. Get Price List. 


Appler Oats For Sale 


$1.00 per bu., 10 bu. lots 90c. Bearded Ful- 
caster Wheat, reduced $2.00 per bu. Apply 








R. F. D. 2,. Troutmans, N. OC. 


Iredell Test Farm, Statesville, N. C. 
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Slaves of the Lamp 








osene Lamps and the dangerous 
Kerosene Can forever if you'll just 
be modern and use Home-made 





ERE are 
cleaned! They are Parlor Lamp, 


eight lamps—to be 
Dining Room Lamp, Upstairs 
Hall Lamp, Kitchen Bracket Lamp 
and three Bedroom Lamps; besides all 
these there is the Lantern, maybe. 

Consider for a minute what wun- 
pleasant work these lamps call for daily. 

Think of all the different processes to 
go through while the stale Kerosene dis- 
gusts, soils and sickens. : 

And this must be done 365 days in 
every year, wherever Kerosene lamps 
are used for lighting. 

Get on your thinking cap, madam! 

What does all this everlasting daily 
Lamp Slavery cost? 

—lIn time, comfort, appetite, health 
and the day’s happiness—what does it 
cost those who live in country homes? 

Would any sane person choose to do 
that kind of work, year in and out, for 2 
cents per lamp, if they could avoid it? 

Well, 2 cents per lamp means 16 
cents per day, exclusive of breakages, 
new wicks, and waste of Kerosene. 

Sixteen cents per day amounts to 
$58.40 per year, without cost of Kerosene. 

—Then the soot and smell—the 
burning up of life-giving Oxygen in the 
air—the giving out of poisonous Car- 
bonic Acid Gas from lamps, to be 
breathed and rebreathed by children, 
parents and guests in the homes. 

Then the mean yellow light, the 
clouding chimney, the unevenly charred 
and smoking wick which will go wrong 
when you most need good light. 

All this because ‘“‘Mother used Kero- 
sene lamps.” 

Why don’t you sfop it? 

You may if you will—and save 








Acetylene Gaslight instead. 
xk * 


An up-to-date Acetylene Light- 
ing Plant can now be completely 
installed in the average country 
home—ready to light up,—in two 
days’ time—without injury to ceil- 
ings, floors or walls. 

Not only light for every room in your 
house, but light in your out-buildings, 
barns and barnyard, and, what is 
more, light that can be turned on by 
the pull of a chain without the use of 
matches. 

That’s modern Acetylene Lighting. 

No more lamp-cleaning, filling, chim- 
ney-wiping, wink Aven ete, breakages, 
soot nor smell of vile Kerosene. 

Instead, Acetylene Light from per- 
manent, handsome, polished brass brac- 
kets on the walls and neat brass chan- 
deliers from the ceilings—city-like, 
elegant, up to date and out of the way. 

Can’t tip over (like Kerosene Lar ps) 
whefe there are children—can’t do any- 
thing but give you brilliant, beauti- 
ful, white light, whenever you merely 
pull a chain on wall bracket or chande- 
lier. ° 

Acetylene Light which does not need 
mantels, wicks nor chimneys. 


Acetylene Light which is so pure, so 
free from soot and color-fog that you can 
distinguish pale blue, pale pink or pale 
yellow under its rays as clearly at night 
as you could in broad daylight. 

Once a month the hired man must 
clean out and re-fill the generator in the 
basement with Union Carbide, the ma- 
terial from which Acetylene is made. 
Takes him 15 minutes to 30 minutes per 
month to do this if he isn’t lazy—30 
minutes per month. 

“The cost of all this?” you ask. So 
small, comparatively, that the plant 
soon pays for itself through what you 
save on labor, chimneys and wicks and 
on the difference between the cost of 
Union Carbide and the Kerosene you 
are now using. 

Shall we give you more precise figures 







noney. : vi pHhy about this “Rural 
‘ aa eee _— Wl’, A; 4 — — Acety- 
o roll a ese CIrty, ~ DearS ene 
disagreeable and == |)? 4 Write us today 
daily processes into a = = <a * /-. how large your place 
once-a-month session of 7, U2 ? ~ and where it is locat- 
fifteen tothirty minutes? “/7 =S5@ ed. Then we can 


Thirty minutes per OM); 
month instead of 30 hours per 
month. 

You can save 29 hours lamp- 
‘leaning per month—if you want to. 


You can dispense with Ner- 






‘ sae mail our free book- 
lets and tell you how little it will cost 
to make this light yourself. ; 

Just address UNION CARBIDB 
SALES CO., Dept. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘* Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

















C, 19 Adams St. 























by C 
all other trap shooters in 1908 with 
the unprecedented record of 96.77% 
for 11,175 targets; and by five out 
of the first eight men for the year. 
Winchester Shotguns are safe, sure, 
strong and simple; they are 


THE REPEATERS THAT OUTSHOOT ALL OTHERS. 


att 


INCHESTER 


Repeating Shotguns 


af NDORSED by the U. S. Ord- 


mance Board. The choice of 
over 450,000 Sportsmen. Used 
harles G. Spencer, who led 











OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 





We Will Give A RURAL MAIL B0x, 
e best an somest pay steady work and promotion; expert- 

Ivanized Steel R il Bo: de, to the first 
pes ‘wondin eel oe! L Dents Canvassing for peti- | Once unnecessary. We give full instruction, 






Crossing 


Be 
When I put out to 


Too full for sound 


Twilight and evening 
And after that the 

And may there be no 
When I embark; 


the Bar. 


(This is the fifth of a series of Tennyson's best poems.) 
ed] UNSET AND evening star, 
Ss And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 


sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 


and foam, 


When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


bell, 
dark! 
sadness of farewell, 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 





{ MONG THE group of notable 
men born in 1809 an honored 
place must be reserved for 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, poet, essay- 
ist, novelist, humorist, lecturer, sci- 
entist whose centenary is this week. 
His long life—he died in 1894—-was 
one continuous record of useful work 
and of almost unmarred popularity 
and success. His patriotic verses, 
“‘Old Ironsides,’’ written when he 
was 18, attracted general notice; he 
was one of the founders of the At- 
lantic Monthly, to which he contrib- 
uted his ‘‘Breakfast Table’’ series, 
the Autocrat, the Professor and the 
Poet; during the latter part of his 
life he was the especial favorite of| 
New Enland literary circles; he was 
frequently called America’s finest 
conversationalist; and his personal 
popularity was always as great as 
that of his writings. He was a pro- 
fessor in Harvard University for over 
forty years, and his work as a physi- 
cian and scientist, although over- 
shadowed by his literary achieve- 
ments, would of itself have given 
him distinction. 


He is probably best known by his 
poems, among which are such gener- 
al favorites as ‘“‘The Chambered Nau- 
tilus,’” ‘“‘The Unloved,”’ ‘‘The One- 
Horse Shay”? and “The Last Leaf,” 
which we shalf print next week. 
The following articles are taken 
from ‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,’”’ his most popular work,4 
and are typical of the genial pilos- 
ophy, the scholarly research and the 
kindly wit that gave distinction to 


his writings: 
sss 

He rust be a poor creature that 
does not often repeat himself. Im- 
agine the author of the excellent 
piece of advice, “Know thyself,’’ 
never alluding to that sentiment 
again during the course of a pro- 
tracted existence! Why, the truths 
a man carries about with him are 
his tools; and do you think a carpen- 
ter is bound to use the same plane 





i . Write today. 
tions for. SOrAMPinG Gon bert. 48. ay SISVILLE, KY. Danville Tobacco Co., Box R 44, Danville, Va. 








Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Something About the Genial “Autocrat” With Some Selections 
From His Works. 


with, or to hang up his hammer after 
it has driven the first nail? I shall 
never repeat a conversation, but an 
idea often. 
ss 6 
Even in common people, conceit 
has the virtue of making them cheer- 
ful; the man who thinks his wife, 
his baby, his house, his horse, his 
dog, and himself severally unequal- 
ed, is almost sure to be a good- 
humored person, though liable to be 
tedious at times. 
. sss 
Self-made man?—Well, yes. Of 
course, everybody likes and respects 
self-made men. It is a great deal 
better to be made in that way than 
not to be made at all. Are any of 
you younger people old enough to 
remember that Irishman’s house on 
the marsh at Cambridgeport, which 
house he built from drain to chim- 
ney-top with his own hands? It 
took him a good many years to build 
it, and one could see that it was a 
little out of plumb, and a little wavy 
in outline, and a little queer and 
uncertain in general aspect. A reg- 
ular could certainly have built a bet- 
ter house; but it was a very good 
house for a “self-made” carpenter’s 
house, and people praised it, and 
said how remarkably well the Irish- 
man had succeeded. They never 
thought of praising the fine block of 
houses further on. 
@®es 
What can be more trivial than 
that old story of opening the folio 
of Shakespeare that used to lie in 
some ancient English hall and find- 
ing the flakes of Christmas pastry 
between its leaves, shut up in them 
perhaps a hundred years ago? And, 
lo! as one looks on these poor relics 
of a by-gone generation, the universe 
changes in the twinkling of an eye; 
old George the Second is back again, 
and the elder Pitt is coming into 
power, amd General Wolfe is a fine, 
promising young man, and over the 
Channel they are pulling the Sieur 
Damiens to pieces with wild horses, 
and across the Atlantic the Indians 
are tomahawking Hirams and Jona- 
thans and Jonases at Fort William 
Henry; all the dead people that have 
been in the dust so long—even to 
the stout-armed cook that made the 
pastry—are alive again; the planet 
unwin:s a hundred of its luminous 
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THE PROGRESSIVS FARMER. 








noxes is retraced on the dial of heav- 
en! And all for a bit of pie-crust! 


s 8 

I find the great thing in this world 
is not so much where we stand, as 
in what direction we are moving. To 
reach the port of heaven, we must 
sail sometimes with the wind and 
sometimes against it,—but we must 
sail, and not drift, nor lie at anchor. 


Sin has many tools, but a lie is the 
handle which fits them all. 


“Most children remember seeing 
and adoring an angel before they 
are a dozen years old.” The old 
gentleman had left his chair oppo- 
site and taken a bad seat by the 
school mistress and myself, a little 
way fromm the table. ‘It’s true, it’s 
true,” said the old gentleman. He 
took hold of a steel watch-chain, 
which carried a large, square gold 
key at one end and was supposed to 
have some kind of timekeeper at the 








other. With some trouble he drag- 
ged up an ancient-looking, thick, sil- 
ver, bull’s-eye watch. He looked at 
it for a moment, hesitated, touched 
the inner corner of his right eye 
with the pulp of his middle finger, 
looked at the fact of the watch, said 
it was getting into the forenoon, 
then opened the watch and handed 
me the loose outside case without a 
word. The watch paper had’ been 
pink once, and had a faint tinge 
still, as if all its tender life had not 
yet quite faded out. Two little birds, 
a flower, and, in small school-girl 
letters a date,—17..—no matter. 
“Before I was thirteen years old,”’ 
said the old gentleman. I don’t 
know what was in that young school- 
mistress’s head, nor why she should 
have done it; but she took out the 
watch-paper and put it softly to her 
lips, as if she were kissing the poor 
thing that made it so long ago. The 
old gentleman took the watch-paper 
carefully from her, replaced it, turn- 
ed away and walked out, holding 
the watch in his hand. 











A Convenient Hitchen. 


Have All Needed Utensils Close at Hand, so as to Save Need- 
less Steps—A Cupboard That Helps Greatly. 


By Mrs. C. 8S. Everts. 





the many miles traveled by 
the busy housewife, whose 
scene of action is a large kitchen. 
This was most forcibly impressed on 
me, when circumstances took us for 
a time to a city flat, whose kitchen 
was only 7x9 feet. With but a step 
from work table to gasoline stove or 
cupboard, our work was done with 
ease and dispatch, and the tiny floor 
so easily cleaned. 

Our next kitchen was large 
enough for a hotel, with the length 
of a 14-foet pantry between it and 
the dining room. How we sighed 
for the comfort of the tiny kitchen! 

When we built a new house, four 
years ago with a kitchen 10x12 feet, 
“everybody”? said we would die in 
so small a room in summer; but ex- 
perience has proven its comfortable- 
ness and convenience. It opens di- 
rectly into the dining room with a 
swing door between, that opens with 
a touch, and swings back again, so it 
is always closed, keeping heat and 
odors from dining room. It has a 
gallery om both east and west, with 
an outside door and window open- 
ing on each, and a window in north, 
giving perfect ventilation and draft. 
Instead of a pantry, that requires so 
much time and strength to keep 
clean, there is a cupboard from floor 
to ceiling, opposite dining room, 
with the work table at end of it, the 
north window back of table, and 
west window at end opposite cup- 
board. The west door opens back 
toward table, serving as a screen 
between heated stove and worker at 
table, but shuts off none of the 
breeze from the three windows, and 
two outside doors. 


A Useful Cupboard. 

The big cupboard is in three sec- 
tions. the lower one holds flour 
barrel, moulding board, etc., on side 
next table, and shelves on other side 
hold bread box, all baking tins, lids, 
pots and pans. In middle cupboard 
are kitchen dishes and food supplies, 
while the upper cupboard holds jel- 
lies, empty fruit jars, glasses,. etc. 
Thus the eupboard holds everything 


ey EW persons have any idea of 
if 











usually found in a pantry, takes up 
less space, is so much more easily 
kept clean and in order, and its 


closed. doors exclude all dust and 
Best of all, everything is in 
such easy reach,——two steps from ta- 
ble and only two or three from 
stove, 


flies. 


On end of cupboard over ta- 
ble hang 


measuring cups, spoons, 


etc., and at opposite side over table | ——_—— 


a small shelf holds other needed 
utensils. 

On window casing above table is 
a hook on which to hang jelly bag, 
or cottage cheese bag, the right 
height to drip into a receptacle on 
table. Over stove is a shelf for hold- 
ers and other things needed, and 
under it hang asbestos mats, shovels 
and dust-pan. Hverything being in 
easy reach, the work is done with 
few extra steps or motions and both 
time and strength are saved. Iron- 
ing is done in cool dining room or 
shady gallery. All preparation of 
vegetables for meals, fruits for can- 
ning, pickling, etc., and cookie-mak- 
ing—everything possible—is done 
on the gallery on a movable table 
built for that purpose, so we are out 
of the heat in pure health-giving air 
so much more than we should be if 
we worked in a large kitchen. 





A DOUBLE BOILER A GREAT 
HELP. 


A Whole Meal Can Be Cooked in It 
at Once—A Broiler Also Useful. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—The heavy 
iron utensils of the past have been 
banished entirely from my _ stove 
room and replaced by those made of 
the splendid agate ware, so light, so 
durable and so easily kept clean. In 
addition to the usual complement of 
boilers, kettles, pans, etc., I have a 
boiler that is a treasure. It fits over 
the stove and turns about like waffle 
irons; is perforated and retains all 
the juices of the meats. 

Then a double boiler is also a treas- 
ure when rice is to be cooked Caro- 
lina fashion, or sauces are to be 
made. Dear to my heart, too, is my 
steamer for it does so many duties 
so faithfully. Mine is square with 
two doors opening on four adjusta- 
ble shelves; the boiling water is be- 
low and a whistle at the top calls 
out clearly for more when the water 
supply is getting low. The name of 


it is ‘‘The Ideal,’ and it is ideal and! 


a comfort and joy forever. | 
put a roast of beef on the 


have 
lower 


shelf with potatoes around it; beans 
on the shelf above with ears of corn; 
then above in two pans, rice and to- 
matoes; above all a pudding was set | 
to steam. Then I sat down in great} 


peace of mind, knowing that nothing 
would’ burn; only attend to the fire 


and water and all would be right. | 





jars and steamed is very fine and 
the fruit cake steamed is simply 
grand. 

Then take out all the shelves, sus- 
perd your turkey or ham within, 
steam them and they are dainty and 
delicious. My steamer only cost 
$6.50 and is not for sale at any 
price. MARGARET. 
South Carolina. 





The Oil Stove Does the Work. 


You speak of the Blue Plame 
kerosene stove. Is it practical, 
safe, reliable and economical? 
Does it do everything a range 
will do? Please mention which 
size you consider best. 

J. W. GLASS. 


The stove you mention is practi- 
cal, safe and reliable. I averaged the 
cost of fuel for the stove for two 
weeks and found it to be 1%c. an 
hour. My stove is a 3-burner one, 
with legs, oven toaster, broiler and 
steamer, and it is in every way sat- 
isfactory, except that the oven burns 
on the bottom. This has been over- 
come by placing a sheet of asbestos 
on each shelf. 
thing that any range will do. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT. 


Yes, it will do every- 








“Ain’t it 
Awful!” 


How some agents and deal- 
ers will--‘‘fabricate?” Just the 
other day an agent told one 
of our customers he could sell 
him a piano ‘‘just as good” 
as the Stieff for ever so much 
less money. It so happened 
our customer knew the differ- 
ence, and knows the firm of 
Chas. M. Stieff has never at- 
tempted to mislead a customer. 
If it were possible for an agent 
to sell as good a piano as the 
Stieff, how could he sell it for 
less money? 


Don’t be fooled, buy your 
piano from the time honored 
firm of Chas. M. Stieff, the old 
reliable. 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 








Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and 
Stieff Self-player Pianos 


Southern Wareroom 


5 West Trade St. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cc. H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 


(Mention this paper.) 














Fruit of any kind packed in glass, Write For Cataleg——-—_———WefPay the Freight 


LET ME SEND YOU 


FREE 


MY FALL CATALOGUE OF 


Ready-to-Wear Clothing 


AND A USEFUL SOUVENIR 


My catalog shows the very latest 
les for Women, Children and 
en—pasterns you cannot secure at 
our local store for months to come. 
My catalog will be out September 1, 
and I want you to have one—want 
you to see for yourself the superior 
quality of my clothing and my low 
rices, I control the output of the 
argest miils in the country, and sell 
my goods to you at manufacturers’ 
prices—just like buying at whole- 
; ay sale, only you get 
the retail quan- 
tity. The three 
articles below 
give an idea of 
my styles and 

rices. 
A2074-Beautiful 
waist of b'ack lus- 
trous Taffeta, made 
fn the smartest 
with 





A windsor tie 
finishes this waist. 
OUR LEADER 














No. A2068—This sty. 
lish waist is madeof 





yoke, high pointed 
collar trimmed with 
peep en ber f= 4 
¢ esign a 
outlined with 
trimmings extend- 
ing over theshould- 
er and across the 
front, form a very 
attractive pattern. . 
This waist comesin 


Zz, Gray, Blue or Black 
-—raw bound or 
stitched, (state 
which is desired; 
finest material and 
best workmanship, 

tlast and 


you've ever 
Give size and color 
desired. Regular 
price $3.50, my price 


cote Harem $ 2.0 


If you will send me your name 
and the names and addressess of two 
of your friends who would like to 
see my catalog, I will put all names 
down for the first edition and, in 
addition, will send you NOW a 
useful souvenir. 

My garments fit and wear like they 
were tailor made, and my prices are 
lower than those charged by retail- 
ers for the ill-fitting, inferior kind. 


RANDOLPH ROSE 


OF CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 
862 Chestnat St. 


“ROSE DELIVERS THE GOODS.” 






























and they keep you 
dry while a pone 
wearing them 
oO 
EVERYWHERE 


5 
Ao 
wie 














A.J-TOWER Co. 8 
pan BOSTON. USA. 


umrreo, Torowro, Can. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


E will positively make good the loss sustained by any 
subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
mess houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 








Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 





Editorial Notes. 


IXY O WORK YOU DO this fall will pay better 
bz % than the time you spend in the field se- 

lecting seed corn, cotton and peanuts for 
next year. Pick out the finest and most produc- 
tive individual plants and save the seed from 
them. Remember how the tomato has been de- 
veloped by seed selection from a miserable little 
pear-shaped ‘“‘love apple’’ hardly fit to eat until 
now it is one of the most luscious of all vegeta- 
bles. And seed selection may accomplish almost 
as much with cotton, corn and other field crops 
We have by no means developed them to their ut- 
most. 


& 
Of talk about our need of good roads, we have 


had enough and more—now let’s go to work and 
get them. Bury all the little petty jealousies that 
so often divide otherwise civilized communities 
(for Heaven’s sake, drop all political feeling), and 
join hands with the progressive men in your town 
in one united effort for the most popular and 
practicable plan for road improvement that can 
be had—a bond issue for macadam, gravel or 
sand-clay roads, if possible, but anyhow a tax for 
the improvement of the common dirt roads. The 
old plan of having the roads worked by boys over 
eighteen, and men under forty-five, belongs to an- 
other era. No progress was ever made under any 
such system. It is the old task of Sisyphus roll- 
ing the stone to the top of the hill, and it rolls 
back again, and you carry it to the top again, and 
so on forever. 


oe 

In the Good Roads Magazine Prof. M. O. El- 
dredge, of the U. S. Office of Public Roads ,tells 
of a new material for road building, used in 
Clarke County, Ga. It is the top soil from sandy 
and gravelly fields. The road bed is graded and 
compacted as for macadam, and this top soil, con- 
taining about 25 per cent of clay to 75 per cent 
of sand and gravel, is spread on 10 inches deep 
in the center and 3 to 4 inches on the sides. It 
is leveled off with a grading machine, and with 
a little care soon packs hard and smooth. The 
cost, after the grading is done, is from $250 to 
$300 a mile. 


& 
Because you think you can can’t afford to buy 


crimson clover seed is no reason for not having 


some kind of cover crop on all your land this 
winter. Read again our “$500 More a Year” in 
last week’s paper and decide on what kind of 
crops you will use. 

wt 


If you have or can get a photograph that tells a 
story, points a moral, illustrates an idea, or a pic- 
ture whose beauty is “its own excuse for being,”’ 
send it to The Progressive Farmer. We are now 
publishing quite a number of photographs fur- 
nished us by our readers. Keep us in mind. 





Save All the Corn Crop. 





HE FOLLOWING SHOWS the digestible 
“| food nutriments in timothy hay ea~-d corn 
stover (not shredded): 











Corn Stover. Timothy Hay 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
PEOUGMD 953645. 085 4 6 EER. ec Let 2.8 
Carbohydrates ......... 32.4 43.4 
Paes feds se oles wien’ et 1.4 


In spite of the above facts, which are the re- 
sult of feeding trials, we buy timothy hay at $20 
a ton and allow our corn stover, that could be 


harvested for $3 a ton, to rot in the fields. 
Hays must be extremely low-priced indeed, 


when it does not pay to save the corn stover. A 
ton of good stover is easily worth $5 for feed 
when a ton of good timothy or other grass hay is 
worth $10. The corn crop can be harvested, 
cut, shocked, hauled to the barn and run through 
a shredder and husker for $3 for every ton of 
shredded stover obtained. But if it cost $5 a 
ton, the stover is worth it if timothy hay is worth 
$10 a ton, and the harvesting of the corn has cost 
nothing. 





The Folly of Waiting for Macadam 
Roads, 





= Yy ROM PINEHUST, N. C., Mr. Leonard 
C Tufts, President of the Capital Highway 
Association, writes to us as follows: 














“T noticed in your Good Roads Special you 
say: ‘Of course, the best road is the hardest 
and smoothest one, the macadam road being 
superior to the gravel road and the gravei 
road to the earth road.’ I thoroughly believe 
that you should turn this around the other 
way—sand-clay first, gravel second, and ma- 
cadam a long way third. 

“The people of Columbia tried ali three, 
and I think you will find 99 out of every 
100 will tell you the sand-clay is the best. 

“Tf the engineers and the public at large 
had not gone wild on the subject of ma- 
cadam years ago, the roads would have 42- 
veloped more and much faster and they 
would have been much better. 

“Understand this classification, of course, 
applies, in my mind, to the country roads 
only.’’ 


While we are not prepared to say with Mr. 
Tufts that the sand-clay road is intrinsically a 
better road, even for country districts, than the 
macadam road, we agree with him that it is, in 
Many cases, much the better road to build. We 
believe heartily in stone roads; but, as Mr. Tufts 
says, the notion that no road except a stone road 
can be a good road, has done great harm. Be- 
lieving that every community should have just 
the highest type of road it can afford, we are very 
positive that the thing for most communities 
to do is to begin with the roads they have and 
make them better. Where a gravel road, costing 
one-third as much, or a sand-clay road, costing 
perhaps one-tenth as much, will answer the needs 
of the neighborhood just as well—as in many 
cases it will—it is folly to try to build a ma- 
cadam road. 

Let us begin at the beginning and develop 
gradually. Asphalt, brick, macadam, gravel, 
sand-clay, simple earth——all these roads may be 


good roads, and there are localities where each 
of them will be the best road. Because we cannot 
cover our roads with stone is no reason we shoi.id 
give them over to mud-holes and ditches. 

Certainly if macadam is a long way off, don't 


wait for it. 


How to Get Seed Corn of Good Quality 





ITH THE RAPIDLY incrasing interest in 
and knowledge of agriculture, the import- 
ance of better seed is receiving more at- 

tention. The farmers of the South are large buy- 

ers of seeds of all kinds. An unusually large 
number buy their seed corn instead of selecting 
it in the field as they should. Many buy seed corn 
every year, believing this a cheaper way than to 
select it themselves, but the majority, wishing to 
get a start with a good variety, buy in small 
quantities. This general and large demand for 
seed corn has attracted the attention of many 
growers and vendors of corn, and as a result, 

many have offered seed corn for saie who did 

not fully appreciate what constitutes good seed 

corn and what is required by the just demands of 
the intelligent purchaser. 

If a fair sample of corn is worth 75 cents a 

bushel, the man who advertises seed corn for sale 

at $1.50 or $2.00 a bushel is under obligations to 
furnish the purchaser a superior quality of corn. 

Not necessarily a superior quality of seed corn, 

but certainly a higher grade of corn than ordi- 

nary marketable corn to be used for feeding pur- 
poses. The purchaser sends off for seed corn and 
pays the advance in price because he wants and 
expects corn of pure breeding of a certain variety, 
that has been selected with some care and intelli- 
gence, and no man hag a right to advertise seed 
corn and charge this advance in price unless he 
is prepared to send out seed corn in reality. Corn 
and seed corn are quite different commodities, as 
the prices charged indicate, and the purchaser has 

a right to demand certain definite qualities in the 

seed corn that is sold him. 

A common practice of a large number of sell- 

erg of seed corn is to shell the entire crop of a 

grower and put it on the market as seed corn. 

Some of these vendors screen out the small grains, 

but many do not. Altogether too small a number 

select the ears intelligently from corn that was 
grown from carefully selected seed. 

Seed corn is not ordinary cOrn. The term has 
some higher and more specific significance. No 
man should knowingly buy seed corn that is not 
a pure variety. To keep corn pure, pure seed 
must be planted sufficiently far from other varie- 
ties to prevent mixing. This is not always done 
by those who sell corn for seed. The ease with 
which corn mixes igs an obstacle to keeping any 
variety pure unless considerable care is taken to 
guard against contamination. No man should sel’ 
seed cOrnm unless the ears have been carefully gse- 
lected. All small and inferior ears should be ex- 
cluded and all small and light kernels should prob- 
aby be screened out. Certainly, rotten, weevil- 
eaten, defective kernels are not suitable for seed 
and should not be sold as such. 

Every reader who expects to offer seed corn for 
sale next spring is under obligation to make a 
careful and conscientious selection this fall and 
to keep the corn thus selected so that its germi- 
nating powers will be uninjured during the win- 
ter. Our advice to him, too, would be to sell the 
corn in the ear. Then the buyer can tell exactly 
what he is getting. 











The man who has been buying seed corn should 
have a patch this fall where he can gelect his own 
seed. If he has not, it may pay him bet- 
ter, if he knows where he can buy seed of really 
good quality, to do this than to depend on selec- 
tion from fields where all sorts of stalks have 
been allowed to mature pollen; but most farmers 
should select at least part of the seed for next 
year’s planting in their own fields this fall. 





A Thought for the Week. 


YB) HE BEST WAY to avenge thyself is not 
a to become like the wrong-doer.—Marcus 





Get something else. 








Aurelius. 
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“‘What’s The News?” 


The Gist of Things for Busy Readers 


g*) | UITS HAVE BEEN begun against sixty-five 
Si leading insurance companies in Arkansas 
as 

for violating the anti-trust law. Penal- 
ties aggregating $65,000,000 are asked for. 




















The labor troubles of sixteen years ago are 
vividly recalled by the serious outbreak of over 
3,500 steel car workers at Pittsburg, Pa. In the 
encounter between the strikers and the State 
troops some days ago, five persons were killed 
outright and several others have since died. The 
militia seems to have taken cruel vengeance on 
the strikers, the men who resisted arrest later be- 
ing tied to the troopers’ horses and dragged 
through the streets. Action of this kind is the 
surest way to promote socialism and anarchy, and 
is calevlated to arouse much sympathy for the 
workingmen, regardless of whether they were 
right or wrong originally. 


Pellagra, the mysterious disease which is now 
attracting so much attention, ig being found all 
over the South, and is now reported from a hos- 
pital in Illinois. Physicians state that people have 
doubtless been dying with the disease for years, 
but as it wag generally believed to be a tropicai 
malady, no one thought of diagnosing the cases 
as pellagra. The theory that the eating of un- 
sound corn meal is the cause of the disease has 
much apparent evidence in its favor, but is not to 
be regarded as by any means established. Phy- 
sicians are still making investigations along this 
line and hesitate to make positive declarations. 
In Italy it is said that with better inspection of 
foods, especially zorn products, the number of 
cases and the percentage of deaths have both been 
greatly reduced; but it is not yet known whether 
this is to be attributed directly to the lessened use 
of damaged meal or to the better health of the 
people which would naturally result from a better 
grade of food. Let alone all unsound corn prod- 
ucts—musty meal, or any kind of bread or grits 
sugesting mold or decay in the corn—but corn- 
bread from good meal is as safe as ever. 


That the boll weevil is not really the harmless 
pest so many have come to believe is pretty well 
shown by the new Louisiana tax assessments. 
Every other State shows a good increase in values, 
but the boll weevil has caused a loss of $10,000,- 
000 in property assessment in Louisiana. To off- 
set this, however, it is gratifying to record that 
Texas which has found out how to deal with the 
weevil and has adapted itself to new conditions, 
adds $123,000,000 to its assessments as compared 
with last year. Texas is making a strenuous effort 
to have all property assessed at its true value, as 
every State should do. 


When it comes to inventions there is nobody in 
America or anywhere else whose opinion goes fur- 
ther than Thomas A. Edison’s—and Edison ssys 
that within ten years the United States Govern- 
ment will be using 100-miles-an-hour flying ma- 
chines to carry the mails, and that these flying 
machines will also carry passengers, though neces- 
sarily at a high rate. We are not unlikely enter- 
ing upon a new era in transportation hardly less 
wonderful than the era ushered in by the inven- 
tion of the locomotive. 


For a long time Dr. H. W. Wiley, perhaps the 
foremost food ehemist in America, has insisted 
that the use of benzoate of soda as a food pre- 
servative is dangerous and should be prohibited 
by law. A committee of chemists, headed by Dr. 
Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins, to whom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt referred the matter last year, de- 
cided against Dr. Wiley’s contention, and now the 


ing in Denver, by a vote of 57 to 42, has sustained 
the Remsen board. 

The action of Great Britain in co-operating so 
extensively with leaders of the Boer rebellion in 
the new government since instituted in the Boer 
country has been a tremendous factor for peace. 
Commenting on the fact that General Botha, who 
fought the British so heroically during the war, is 
now one of the men who brings the new Constitu- 
tion to Parliament for approval, the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat suggests that it is as if the Amer- 
ican Congress in the later 60’s had chosen Robert 
E. Lee to drait the plan of reconstruction for the 
South! 

The Columbia State has succeeded in its en- 
deavors to raise a fund sufficient to build a monu- 
ment to the South Carolina women of the Confed- 
eracy. The Legislature appropriated $7,500 and 
the Daily State has raised $12,000. Chairman 
Gonzales will not adopt the proposition to have 
monuments just alike in each State, but will have 
a special design for the South Carolina statue. 


A serious outbreak of pellagra is now report- 
ed from Butler County, Alabama, an earlier out- 





break having already created consternation in 








A PLATFORM OF RURAL PROGRESS. 


Park County, the same State. Medical authori- 
ties all over the country are giving serious atten- 
tion to the disease, and opinion is sharply di- 
vided as to whether mouldy and unsound corn 
products are chiefly responsible for the malady. 


General Clement A. Evans, of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, has issued an order asking for 
a general observance of the one hundredth annt 
versary of the birth of Admiral Raphael Semmes. 
Semmes was one oi the most striking figures in 
American history, and our Southern people do 
well to honor his memory. 


The new Texas law providing for a guarantee 
of bank deposits has gone into effeet. It is very 
much like the Oklahoma law. There the law is 
working well, and sooner or later we shall un- 
doubtedly have such a system in every American 
State. 


The Waters-Pierce Oil Company, of Texas, ‘s 
now to be sold to the highest bidder. A fine of 
two million dollars has been imposed upon it for 
violations of the State anti-trust law, and its 
property must be sold to satisfy the debt. 


The National Farmers’ Union is to meet in Bir- 
mingham September 7th. The Union has had a 
marvelous growth, and by wise management has 
1aade itself a tremendous force for good in every 
par of the South. 








T THE MEETING OF THE North Carolina 

Farmers’ State Convention in Raleigh 
last week the Committee on Resolutions 
brought forward a Platform of Rural Progress for 
the State, a concrete summing up of the thivrgs 
inost needed by the farmers of North Carolina, 
the forward movements they should help along, 
this platform after full discussion being unani- 
mously adopted as follows: 





‘“‘Whereas, the Farmers’ State Convention of 
North Carolina holds its 1909 annual session uu 
der peculiarly auspicious circumstances. Never 
before in the history of the State has there be-a 
such an awakening to the importance of bettcr 
agricultural methods, mever before such enthusi 
asm among the farmers themselves, their wives, 
their sons and daughters. We feel that the farm- 
ers of the State are entering upon a new day, an 
era of marvelous development which we should 
all be proud to have a part in hastening. Tae 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture, the 
Experiment Station, the farmers’ institutes, the 
demonstration and extension work, farmers’ or- 
ganizations, farm papers, and last, but by no 
means least, the A. & M. College in which we meet 
and which is now more efficient than ever before 
—all these agencies are workimg together in one 
great movement for doubling the profits of our 
North Carolina farmers and for bringing a new 
dignity to agriculture such as it has never before 
known. We urge every farmer in North Carolina 
to put himself im touch with each of these move- 
ments, work with them, and make himself a fight- 
ing soldier in the great crusade of agricultural 
progress. 


1.—First of All, Save the Lad. 


“In outlining a brief platform of progress, we 
first of all call attention to the fundamental im- 
portance of preserving and building up the land, 
the heavy rains of the last twelve months having 
emphasized afresh the paramount necessity for 
better care of our soils. We must give special at- 
tention to better drainage, the formation of hu- 
mus to prevent the land from washing so easily, 
and we must also make it our ideal to have a 
cover crop upon every acre of our land in winter 
tc prevent the fearful leaching away of fertility, 
possible only in our warm Southern climate. 


2.—Five Other Forward Movements in Farming. 


“In general farm methods we wish especially to 
stress the importance of the great movement for 
better implements and machinery—more two- 
horse and three-horse plows, cultivators, and oth- 
er implements and machinery instead of the 
wasteful one-horse method which requires two to 
three times as much expensive man-labor with- 
out increased returns. Better seed selection is an- 
other vitally important matter and every North 
Carolina farmer who does not buy from reliable 
and progressive seed-breeders should select seed 





National convention of pure food chemists, meet- 


for next year’s corn, cotton and peanut crops from 


the very best individual plants in his field during 
the next sixty days. The growing of legumes 
must be preached until the acreage is doubled 
again and again. We must have more live stouck— 
more hogs, cattle and horses especially—and every 
farmer should have one or more improved breed- 
ing animals on his place; as helping here, the ex- 
termination of the cattle tick is a work which we 
should all encourage and dairying also offers 
splendid opportunities for development. Better 
cutting and management of our timber is neces- 
sary to preserve this great resource and also to 
save the land itself. Second in importance to 
nothing elseis the improvement of our homes, 
and the farmer’s wife must get improved house- 
hold conveniences and comforts, water supply, 
etc., as rapidly as the farmer himself gets im- 
proved farm equipment. 


3.—Longer Schools and Better Ones. 


“We rejoice in the rapid improvement of our 
public schools so that it is no longer necessary 
for our farmers to move to town in order to edu- 
cate their children. We hail with special delight 
the coming of Farm Life High Schools, and we 
urge that the law requiring the teaching of agri- 
culture in our schools be strictly enforced, and 
that arrangements for instruction in domestic 
science be brought about as rapidly as possible. 


4.—Improve the Roads. 


“Never before has our State been so thorough- 
ly aroused to the importance of better roads. 
Whether or not expensive macadam roads can be 
built, we urge our people not to neglect their op- 
portunities for getting the less expensive sand-clay 
or gravel road, and we especially urge the wider 
use of the road drag. 


5.—For Better Health Conditions. 


“The agitation for better rural sanitation and 
health conditions should have the heartiest sup- 
port of all our farmers. The saving of health and 
human life is certainly not less important than 
saving money. 


6.—The Torrens System. 


“For the purpose of enabling our farmers to 
realize easily upon their capital as other property 
holders do, we note with pleasure the growing 
interest in the Torrens System of registering land 
titles, and we join the Farmers’ Union in urgirg 
its importance upon our Legislature. 


7.—A Welcome to Westerners and Northerners. 


“We also join other farmers’ organizations in 
protesting against indiscriminate immigration from 
Southern Europe. We welcome most heartily men 
of our own stock, especially wide-awake Western 
and Northern farmers, men who speak our lan- 
guage and know our institutions, many of whor:n 
have made themselves leaders in Southern devel- 
opment; but we do not believe in wholesale immi- 
gration of Italians, Poles, Russians, ete. 





“By the Committee: Clarence H. Poe, Chair- 
man; John W. Robinson; B. B. Everett.” 
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The use of com- 
mercial fertilizers on 
the wheat crop is year- 
ly becoming more 
general—proof enough 
that it pays, and pays 
well. 

Tos many farmers, 
however, use fertilizers 
without due regard for the 
special needs of their soils. 
Often they buy the cheapest 
grades. Or they use very 
small quantities. 


That such 
unscientific 
use of fertili- 
zers has proved 
profitable indi- 
cates what it 
can accomplish 
for wheat grow- 
ers if used 
more carefully and _intelli- 
gently. 





The best way to learn just 
what fertilizers will pay you 
best is to make com- 
parative tests on a 
small scale with your 
soils—then use a 








yi % “ 
Fertilized 








Plain Talks on Fertilizers 


Increasing and Safeguarding the Wheat-Crop 


sufficient amount and 
you will undoubtedly 
increase not only the 
average yields, but your 
profits as well. 

Write to the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Company for its 
new Year Book or Al- 





manac, a costly 1380 page 
book, written by government 
and private experts. It shows 
how and why you can in- 
crease your crops three or 
four fold by 
following mod- 
ern agricul- 
tural methods. 
A postal to 
any of the Com- 
pany’s offices 
given below 
will bring a 








Fertilized 
copy by mail free of charge. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Richmond, Va. Durham, N.C, 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, S.C, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Memphas, Tenn. 

Shreveport, La, 











EUREKA 
Harness Oil 


Ever compare 
the pulling power 
of a trace, dry, checked, 
brittle, with that of a 
trace, soft, pliable and 
full of “snap”? 
EUREKA HARNESS OIL 
will keep a whole harness 
soft, black, and in best 
possible condition for 
years. All that’s neces- 
sary is an occasional 


application of the oil. 
Ask your dealer for *‘Eureka”’ Oil. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(mconPoraTeD) —__ 






















over 
roads. The adjustable seat makes it, 


self-balanci with h 
to horse nO tae ape 


103 Cavin St., 
Ligonier, ind. 











HE CUTS UP Giimpion Gar the 


driver can dismount instantiy in perfect 


«acs Champion Cart 











Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power eught to have one. 
The enly portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be bad, while as 
good as any other mill for commser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 


Bes F, : Poor’s Knob, ¥. C. 
Or to GARVESTER CO.. Charlotte, 
N. C.. Atmnta, Ga., Richmond, Va; 
Knorville, Tenn. 





The Meadows Patent 





,of uniform and good 


‘is at once placed on further improve- 











THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firme of tnown reliability, and will do as they promis 
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Pure Bred Males, Not Females. 


=—1F ANY MAN would just stop 
to think before he launches 
out into the unknown field of 
raising pure bred animals, I am sure 
we would have much fewer failures 
and the reputation of many worthy 
breeds of animals would suffer less. 
First, bear in mind that every 
pure breed of animals has been rais- 
ed up from the ranks of the common 
scrub ages ago, as the result of the 
continued devoted work of men who 
saw a vision of what animals might 
do under proper care and selection. 
To-day we have the result of the 
combined work of these public bene- 
factors handed down to our genera- 
tion. We have breeds of animals 
suited to practically all the economic 
needs as well as the fancies and fads 
of the present time. We must not 
be led astray in deciding on some 
breed of animals just on account of 
what it did fifty years ago or on the 
performance of some distant ances- 
tor. This ancestor may be five or 
more generations removed from the 
present stock. If five generations re- 
moved, we will only have one-thirty- 
second of the blood of this original 
ancestor, a negligible quantity. In 
fact, until recent years many animals 
were eligible to registration which 
had five top crosses of pure blood. 
The point I want to impress is 
that the fact of an animal being pure 
bred is no guarantee of any special 
merit. It is true we desire a pedi- 
gree ag proof of purity in breeding, 
but it is also true that we have many 
individuals of these breeds that are 
little better than the common stock. 
No better individuals probably, but 
“hey do possess the power of repro- 
ducing the type of their breeds when 
crossed on animals of mixed breed- 
ing. 


When a man buys a few young fe- 
males and a young sire of some pure 
breed and attempts from these un- 
tried and unproved animals to pro- 
duce offspring that will compare fa- 
vorably with the animals of an old 
and experienced breeder, he may in- 
deed expect failure and disappoint- 
ment. The only way to commence 
is to buy animals which have aleardy 
produced offspring of quality. Of 
these you find few and the intelligent 
breeder rarely hag them for sale. 


There is a safe and sure road of 
success open to any man keeping 
stock; that is not to buy 10 pure bred 
females, but to buy one good male 
and cross on his female stock. The 
progeny will invariably look like the 
pure bred sire, as he has a long line 
individuals 
i back of him. Be sure his top crosses 
are right. With the next cross on 
this half bred stock the progeny will 
be three-fourths pure and in five top 
crosses practically pure. But if you 
use a three-fourths bred animal as a 
sire, no matter how fine an individual 
he is, he will never improve the gen- 
eral average of the herd, but a stop 


‘¢‘Don’t Try for a Full Pure Bred Herd.’’ 





The Thing for the Average Farmer to Do is to Get a Pure 
Bred Sire and Grade up From His Own Female Stock—Buy 


breeds, with a result of at least 90 
per cent of the calves being hornless. 
This is only one of the many quali- 
ties that is so surely transmitted by 
a@ pure bred animal. 

By the system of grading up the 
great majority of gtock raisers will 
improve their herdg faster, cheaper 
and without the disappointing re- 
sults so inevitable to the amateur or 
average farmer by attempting to 
raise the pure bred animals himself. 
When a man thinks he has acquired 
sufficient experience, then let him 
start out with a few tried females 
along with grading-up operations. 
W. J. HARTMAN. 





GRINDING CORN FOR LIVE STOCK 


A Mississippi correspondent writes 
as follows: ‘‘During the time I have 
operated a farm, it has appeared to 
me that where shelled corn and oats 
are used for feed, it would be better 
to grind them, and I have decided to 
put in a small mill. In what pro- 
portions would you mix the corn and 
oats for feeding horses and mules? 
Also tell me the relative values of 
whole and ground corn for feed.” 

Grinding corn or oats for horses 
igs not economical unless the animal 
has poor teeth, or the grinding can 
be done at practically no cost. 

With very high-priced rough feed, 
as well as high-priced corn and oats, 
some increase in feeding value will 
be obtained by cutting the roughage 
and grinding the grain, and feeding 
all mixed, but even in such a case 
the grinding must be done cheaply if 
it is to pay. 


For dairy cows where the entire 
ear—corn and cob—is ground, if 
this can be done cheaply and corn is 
high in price, it may pay, but for fat- 
tening cattle it rarely, if ever, pays 
to grind grains. 

When small, hard grains are to be 
fed, like wheat, for instance, it may 
pay to grind them. 

For young animals it is sometimes 
claimed that grinding is profitable. 
The pig is one of those which is said 
to do better on the ground feed. The 
young calf, however, wiil usually do 
better on whole corn than on eorn 
meal, even when only a month or 
two old. 

From numerous experiments con- 
dueted to ascertain the value of 
grinding corn for hogs, it is perhaps 
about right to state that grinding 
increases the value of the corn from 
5 to 8 per cent. Even this gain, 8 
per cent, will not pay for the grind- 
ing unless it can be done cheaply and 
the corn is high-priced. 

if our subscriber wishes to grind 
oats and corn for his horses and 
mules, we suggest the following mix- 
ture: 

Three parts of corn by weight. 

Two parts of oats by weight. 

One part of cottonseed meal by 
weight. 

If fifteen pounds a day be fed of 





ment. It takes a sire with the pre- 
potency of good ancestors on both 
sides back of him to predominate 
over the mixed breeding of the com- 
mon stock. The prepotency of a 
‘pure bred sire is so well appreciated 
in England that when they wish to 
produce hornless calves from horned 
cows of mixed breeding, they use a 





pure bred bull of one of the poHed 


i this mixture, which will not be far 
| from right for a hard-working horse 
| weighing 1,000 pounds, he will re- 
‘ceive 74 pounds corn, 5 pounds oats, 
2% pounds cottonseed meal. 





The failure of a hog’s appetite at 
| any time denotes something seriously 
wrong with him or his surroundings. 
—F. D. Coburn. 
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THREE ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS- 
FUL DAIRYING. 


(1) Gocd Cows, (2) Proper Feeding, 
(3) Sanitary Handling of the Milk. 


Too many of us know little or 
nothing in regard to the relative prof- 
its from the individual eows in our 
herds. Yet to make our dairy farm 
what it should be, this is absolutely 
necessary. We have heard so many 
times that there are certain cows in 
our herd that are not paying for the 
feed consumed, while there are oth- 
ers that are probably making large 
profits, that many of us fail to appre- 
ciate the importance of this state- 
ment. If we will seriously consider 
what this means, we will soon con- 
clude that the pleasure of milking 
and feeding 2 cow twice each day and 
otherwise caring for her is not suf- 
ficient compensation for the labor, 
and that the sooner she gives place 
to an animal that has sufficient merit 
to make at least a reasonable profit, 
the better it will be for our business. 


The Right Sort of Cow and the Right 
Sort of Feed. 

Next in importance to the selection 
of the cow comes intelligence in se- 
lecting suitable feeds and feeding the 
cow. One of the largest expenses 
connected with the dairy business is 
that of feed, and yet many of us 
know very little of the quality of 
the feed that is purchased. Most 
dairymen use large quantities of cot- 
tonseed meal. How many of us know 
the different grades of mea] and use 
this knowledge in purchasing this 
feed? I have had occasion to ask 
a@ number of merchants handling 
meal what per cent of protein was 
guaranteed in the meal that they 
were selling and a large proportion 
of them were not able to tell me. Ev- 
idently their customers paid little or 
no attention to his guarantee. 

Then, too, we often fail to appre- 
ciate the importance of good pasture 
and of properly cured hay for the ani- 
mals. How many can tell the effects 
of feeding hay that was too old at 
time of cutting, or that was allowed 
to remain in the sun after it was suf- 
ficiently dry to be put up, or perhaps 
had several rains on it before hous- 
ing? All of these are practical ques- 
tions, and all are conditions that we 
will find at some time on dairy farms. 
Better Milk Will Make Better Mar- 

kets, 

Milk, when pure, is one of the 
cheapest and most easily digested 
foods that can be used. It comes 


more nearly supplying all the ele-| 


ments in the right proportion, and in 
an easily digestible form for human 
food than any other single article of 
diet. As we know, it is also one of 
the most easily contaminated foods 
produced and for that reason 
requires great care in handling. 
Is it not a fact, however, that 
too many of us fail to appreciate the 
importance of absolute cleanliness? 
On some of our farms we find very 
little care taken to see that the milk 
pails and cans are thoroughly 
cleaned. Oftentimes milk is allowed 
to remain in these utensils until it 
becomes sour, and then proper care 
is not exercised in cleaning them. 
Other conditions are often unfavor- 
able for the produetion of sanitary 
milk. Now, as never before, the peo- 
ple are demanding pure foods, and 
these of us who persist in handling 
milk under such conditions as to ren- 
der it impossible to offer to the pub- 


RAISE HOGS ON PASTURE CROPS. 


Vetch, Wheat, Crimson Clover, and 
Peanuts Are Good—See That the 
Hogs Have Clean Water. 

Messrs. Editors: I gtarted last 
summer buying registered Duroc 
Jersey pigs and raised them on a 
pasture of Bermuda and nut grass I 
had under fence. In the fall I let 
them have the run of the field, pea- 
nuts, cowpeas, and corn wasted be- 
hind my corn binder being their 
feed mainly. 


I broke 10 acres of land on which 
I grew peanuts, and using a disc 
harrow put in 1% bushels Wood’s 
grain mixture and twenty pounds 
Hairy vetch—on some of the land, 
English vetch. To-day (March 26) 
I have plenty of feed for all sows 
and pigs8 with only a little corn and 
mill feed. I expect to put them in 
oats about the middle of June and 
increase my feed until my Spanish 
peanuts are ready, then I can force 
them on and finish them up on corn. 
I calculate to have strong, thrifty 
pigs for sale all the year. I have 
my hog houses floored and rain- 
proof, oecasionally using a spray in 
them to prevent lice. 

I notice a good many advise not 
to breed sows until they are a year 
old. I had a sow born April 18, 
1908, to farrow nine strong pigs on 
February 16, 1909. She is to-day 
doing well and her pigs are worth 
$5 each. 


I find the Duroc Jersey to out- 
weigh, to his looks, and outgrow any 


used several kinds. I would advise 
farmers to buy a pure blood Duroc 
Jersey male the very first step they 
make to improve their hogs. Do not 
wait to grow young sows. 

Plant vetch, wheat and erimson 
clover early in the fall. Feed hogs 
regularly and look after their sleep- 
ing quarters and see that they have 
good driven pumps with a clean 
trough to drink out of. Don’t trust 
ditehes, W. A. THIGPEN. 





Winter Pasture for Hogs. 


I have a six-acre plot of land 
that is now planted in cotton 
which I wish to pasture during 
the winter. It is very fertile, 
dark soil. Will sowing rye the 
last plowing of cotton give me 
the desired pasture? If it will 
not, will you please advise what 
to sow and when. I should have 
stated that the pasture will be 
used for hogs almost entirely. 
If sown in rye, how much 
wéeuld you advise sowing to the 
acre? J. . Bi 

Pitt Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Professor Massey.) 


Sow one and one-half bushels of 
rye at last working o: the cotton, and 
after the rye is up a few inehes, sow 
15 pounds of crimson elover seed 
per acre, and you will have a better 
pasture and more good to the land. 
If you sow rye only, sow two bushels 
per acre. Or what I would consider 
better, sow the cleg@er seed and three 
pounds per acre of Cowhorn turnips 
well mixed in the fifteen pounds of 
clover. These turnips will make fine 
winter feed for hogs, as the roots 
sometimes grow a foot long. 





Adding ice directly to milk or 
cream is a pernicious practice. The 





lic a high-grade product, will find 
difficulty in getting markets for our 
milk and butter.—J. S. Moore, Mis- 
sissippi A. and M. College. 


best of ice contains bacteria. Even 
;ice made by mechanical means from 


' distilled water often contains impu- 


A BIG CHANCE 


We will offer a limited number 
of Omega Cream Sepsrators for 
spot cash as follows: 


50.00. 


No. 1—capacity 325 1bs. $45.00. 


No. 2—capacity 400 lbs. 
No. 4—capacity 700 lbs. 60.00. 


No. 3—capacity 500 Ibs. 55.00 








hogs I have ever owned, and I have’ 


Rawlings Implement Comp’y, 


altimore, Md. 








___ THEPERFECTION CHURR 


Makes buttermilk with no 
water in it. Pays for itself in 
6 weeks. 














DA} RY If you want the best ever made 
. tor the money in Churns, But- 
TO oO LS ter Workers, Paper and Moulds; 
Railroad Cans, all sizes of Milk 
Bottles and Caps, Butter Color, ete., write im- 
mediately for our booklet of prices. We also 
sell the best Separator ever made at a price 
which makes it pay for itself in a remarkably 
short time. Write at once to 


I. A. MADDEN. - - 137 Whitehall St. 
DEPT. A, ATLANTA, GA. 


A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 





z out bursting the peas-increases 
peel, their value 10c per bushel. 
any have given entire satis- 
1% faction for over 10 years. Il- 
lustrated _ catalog bes upon 
ty, Tequest. Write today Dept. 2 ; 
se SANDERS MFG. CO, 
Dalton, Ga. 











When writing advertisers, please 





mention this paper. 
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SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months 
old by Lee Premier 3rd ($1,100 Son 
of Premier Longfellow), shortest 
nosed and fanciest headed boar in 
America. 

Gilts and Sows bred to him. Two 
registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write 
for booklet and prices. 


EDGAR B. MOORE, 
Proprietor. 


Fancy Seed Wheat and Rye fer 
sale. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 











OCCONEECHEE 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves, 
Dutch Belted Bull Calves, Tam- 
worth and Berkshire Pigs; An- 
gora Goats and Shropshire 
Sheep. :: $3 s¢ $3 Zs 








OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Durham, N C., 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 














the greatest Boars of the breed. Some ex 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colenal tet 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand, 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 




















IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred — Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey = Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black: wee Dogs =: =: = 


or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 

Leghorn. Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 

ae - a L, Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
olly, N. C, 





i Cherry red in color, 

Duroc Jersey Pigs cients of bone and An: 

ish. Sired by $8,000 boar. Also a ew choice 

service boars and inet gilts. Writefor prices. 
LM. W AKER, Mulberry, Tenn. 





ANGORA GOATS 
Young Angora Bucks for for sale trom $100 
Imported Sire. W. H. DO ° 

Mount Laurel, Va 


For Sale 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


PIGS 

Fine lot of pigson hand at Summer prices. 
JOHN A. YOUNG, 

Greensboro, N. C. 
ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Polend Chinas 
of the best breeding. 
Sam/’l B. Woods, Charlottaville, Va. 


Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the largest herd in theState. Write 
me your wants. E. 8S. WRIGHT, 

















| rities.—-Prof. John Michels. 


Sykes, Tenn. 





Registered Tamworth Pigs 


FOR SALB 


,Out of full blooded stock. Prices 
reasonable. 
“LAURELWYLD” THE RANCH, 


Latta, 8. O. 
N. C. Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


headed by N. C. Commodore, N. C. Red Ciend 
N. C. Colonel and Orion T. Over 20 seman ‘th 
beng = — nt herd in the South. 
e $7, each, orders booked. P 
furnished to every buyer. — 
W. A THIGPEN, 
Conetoe, N. C. 


A Two-Pound Jersey Cow For Sale 
BY 
W. A. ADAMS, Helly Springs, N. C. 


Fox Hounds 


Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and guaranteed, list free, either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 


J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 


DOGS-ALL BREEDS 


New list every 60 days, and the prices are in 
reach ofall. SNOW HILL KENNELIS, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 


























FOR THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL, 

Pea and Bean Thresher and 
Harvester 

From the standing Vines, ... 


F GORDON & GORDON, 
Elizabeth City, - - - Nortn Carolina. 


. Write 
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FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Pro 
r teaders in this department and Yn 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 120; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
Parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost can 
for postage alone to send your ad. by lette 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less thar $1. 

















Poland China Pigg for sale. Selma Poultry 
and Stock Yards, a, N.C 





~ Choice Berkshire Pigs ten bean A <7 a kin, 
each. Carter Townley, Red Hill 





Fine Appler Oats for Seed. Eighty-five cts. 
at Mt. Olive, N.C. J. O. Loftin, West Raleigh, 





Ready, Berkshire Pigs ‘Premiers.’ Angoras. 
Angus Cattle. Pure bred. Alton Worden, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Chotce Berkshire or Poland China Pigs, ten 
weeks old, $%. A.M. McKenzie, Red Springs, 
North Carolina. 





Wanted. Farmer for two or three horse 
farm. Wages or shares. Send references. 
Box 426, Raleigh, N. C. 


8S. C. Brown Leghorn Chickens, prolific lay- 
ers, $1.00 each. Toulouse geese $4.00 each. 
G. F. Pearce, South Mills, N. C. 








One pure blood Aberdeen Angus Bull for 
sale, 9 months old, a very fine specimen. Call 
on or address J. F. Eagle, R. F. D. No. 1, States- 
ville, N. C. 





Registered Red Pole bull for sale to avoid 
inbreeding. A few bull calves ready for ser- 
vice at -9-mrag prices. L. L. Draughon, 
Whitakers, N. C. 





Pigs and Pups. Nice Poland China Pigs, Al- 
so Scotch Collie Pups. Bitch $3 and Dog $4. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Pigs $7. P.G. Her- 
man, Conover, N. C. 


TWELVE NUGGETS FROM THE 
STATE FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 





(Continued from Page 4.) 


other crops and while they are mak- 
ing big crops of cotton on every acre 
planted, they must build up their soil 
by the raising of more and better live 
stock. They should also be preparing 
for the advent of the boll weevil by 
preparation for stock raising. North 
Carolina, Dr. Knapp things, is bound 
to become a live stock State since it 
has all the natural advantages, pro- 
per location, and since live stock 
farming is the only system of agri- 
culture which has ever maintained 
soil-fertility. 

The three things actually needed 
all through the country are (1) to 
make a garden, which is needed in 
town as well as in the country; (2) 
poultry, for everywhere every family 
should depend largely upon the egg, 
a good food and cheap; (3) milk. 


11.—There is Money in Horse Rais- 
ing and Dairying. 
Mr. W. W. Finley madea plea for 








Farm Lands for Sale. 





140-acre farm for sale, Easy terms. Well 
ee. ig to clovers. W.M. Burns, Sanford, 
N.C. 





Farme for Sale.—A bout 163 acres, 8 miles of 
Seaboard Air-Line R. R., 12 miles of Oxford, 
splendid neighborhood, + ‘mile of church and 
echool house. Six room dwelling, stables, 
barns, two tenant houses. A splendid farm 
at a low price for cash. Granville Real Estate 
and Trust Co., Oxford, North Carolina, 





800,000 Celery and Cabbage plants ready. 
$1.00 per:1,000, 5,000 $4. All varieties. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. I ship to Mississippi 
safely. List free. F. W. Rochelle & Sons, 
Chester, New Jersey. Established 1899, 





Wanted.—In De Land, Fla., after Sept. 20th, 
a competent white woman ot good character, 
to do general housework in a family of five. 
A good home and wages for the right one. 
Address immediately, Mrs. S. B. Merryman, 
Bluemont, N. C. 





Mid-summer clearance sale of Pigs mam im- 
ported large Yorkshires, at farmer® grices; 
also Essex Pigs; thoroughbred Angora Goats; 
one each Rock Island and Avery right-handed 
and Reversible Chattanooga and Avery Re- 
versable Disc Plows. Telegraph feed cutter. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in stock or money 
back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 





ONE BLACK SPANISH JACK FOR SALE 


Six years old: conditions Al; guar- 
anteed 95 per cent sure. Reason 
for selling, over stocked. 


75 Acre Farm For Sale 


In sight of Greensboro, one mile to church, 
one mile to splendid public school, four 
teachers, 8 months term. Good water, pleas- 
antlocation. A splendid place to educate 
your children. For further particulars write 
A. J. SUTTON, 
Route 4, Greensboro, N. C. 


_Old Tallahassee, Fla. 


Land where health is good and 
crops bountiful. This is the 
hill country. Splendid farm 
lands $7 to $15 per acre. Sand 
lands $1 to $5 per acre. 








Buy of Reliable People 


R. GRIFFIN JOHNSON, 


Tallahassee, Fla. 





W.R. Gilbert, - - Siler City, N.C. 











is never satisfied and the small farm- 








FARMS AND TIMBER 


peracre. Write for catalogue. 





FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1,000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMP’Y, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 


LANDS IN VIRGINIA—— 


Inc... REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


the raising of more draft horses, stat- 
ing that it costs practically as much 
to feed a calf for the first year of its 
life as to feed a colt for the same 
time, and at the end of the time the 
colt was likely to be worth two or 
three times as much. Prof. J. A 
Conover told of the chances offered 
dairymen in North Carolina. The 
demand for first-class dairy products 


er, the man whose own family can do 
most of the work in the dairy and 
who gives his personal supervision 
to the making of a first-class product, 
is the man who is going to succeed 
in dairying, rather than the man 
who uses hired labor. 


12.—Have Cattle Tested for Tuber- 
culosis Before Buying. 

In speaking of the different types 
of live stock, Dr. W. J. Hartman 
urged that the farmers pay special 
attention when buying live stock to 
the health of the animal. In some 
of the Northern States 10 per cent of 
the dairy cattle have _ tuberculosis, 
and no man should buy cattle of any 
kind for breeding purposes without 
first applying the tuberculin test. 





Farmers Can Sell Their Tobacco 
Direct. 

Messrs. Editors: Please allow me 
space to say a few things to the 
large number of tobacco growers, 
who read your paper, in reference to 
growth and success of our associa- 
tion. We have been re-ordering and 
selling by sample three years and 
the growth of this plan has been 
nearly 400 per cent during this 
time. Considering the comparative- 
ly small amount re-ordered, the plan 
has been a thorough success. The 
idea that prevailed among farmers 
that we could not sell at a profit 
unless we held a controlling interest 
has been removed. I do not know 
of a single case where the largest 
buyer, the A. T. Co., has boycotted 
farmers’ re-ordered tobacco. 

Our association has recently sold 
about two million pounds at satis- 
factory prices. The larger buyers 
seem to realize that the producers 
have rights that have been ignored, 
but under organized apppea! our de- 
mands for justice are being consid- 
ered. 

To sum up the whole situation, if 
the tobacco growers wish to throw 
off the burdens of warehouse charg- 
es, based upon the force of an auc- 
tion sale with practically one bid- 
der, they can do so with big profits 
to their business. 

Ss. C. ADAMS, 











President Producers’ Tobacco Co. 











6 DAYS—6 NIGHTS 


VIRGINIA STATE FAIR 


$40,000 IN PREMIUMS. 
LARGEST LIVE STOCK SHOW 





On Atlantic Seaboard. 





be sey Sor CATTLE Gacinding $1 000 for 
nee " alls, $:00 for Short Horns, $500 
ere 


is ) 
.300 for HORSES (exhibition classes). 
2,100 for SWINE. 
$1,700 for SHEEP. 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES. 


ENLARGED GROUNDS 


IMMENSE AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL DISPLAYS 


Entries in all Departments Close September 14th 
Send at Once for Premium List. 


IN VIRGINIA. 


$700 for POULTRY. 
DOG SHOW with prizes jog hunters. 
bt for bickenmec 


MARK R. LLOYD, General Manager, RICHMOND, Va. 


——————————— — 


OVER $2,000 FOR CORN GROWN Over $10,000 for GRAINS, VEGET 


G REATER MIDWAY 












ETABLES, 


FRU ct ee $600 for APPLES), 
PLAN PRBSERVES, DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTS. 


35 Horse Races—Harness, Running and 
Steeplechase. 


FiRE-WORKS 









Educational Directory. 




















St. Mary’s School 


FOR GIRLS, 
RALEIGH, N. Cc. 
The Diocesan School of the Carolinas. 
Full College Course with Preparatory 


Department. Also fully equipped De- 
partments in Music, Art, Expression, 
and Business. Sixty-eighth Session 
Opens September 16,1909. 175 board- 
ers; 2teachers; grounds of 2% acres. 

Three new buildings to be ready this 
autumn. 


REY. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 





Have You a Daughter? 


If so, you will be interested 


in our illustrated announce- 
ment, which will be sent 
free upon request. 


STATE NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, . . VIRGINIA 


A new state normal school of high grade for 
young ladies desiring to teach, etc. Location 
unsurpassed. New buildings. Comfortable 
dormitory, furnished rooms, steam heat and 
electric lights. Able faculty. Tuition Free to 
state students. 

EXPENSES LOWER THAN ANY SCHOOL 

OF EQUAL GRADE IN VIRGINIA : ; : 


First Session Begins Sept. 28, 1909 


Address 
JULIAN A. BURRUSS, Pres. 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


LAW SCHOOL 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Offers two-year course in the 
practical branches of 4 = 

















leading to degree of LL. B 

cation unsurpassed. ‘erms 
moderate. Next session begins 
September 23, 1909. For cata- 
logue and information address 


W. S. McNeill, Professor of Law, 


Richmond, Va. 


BUSINESS When you think - going to 
school, write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc. by mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular. 











Medici: D. y, Pharmacy 





Excellent laboratery 4nd clinicai facilities 
Mimaie salubrious, Living expenses moderate 
Write for terms and catalogue @, 





SOUTHERN TELEGRAPH COLLEGES 


Charlotte,N.C. :: Danville, Va. 


Young men and ladies to learn Telegraphy. 
We are unable to supply the demand for com- 
petent Operators. If you are unable to at- 
tend our Schools, take a home study by the 
use of our Automatic Transmitter. It will 
learn you Telegraphy during your. spare mo- 
ments. Address correspondence to Charlotte. 

——Stenographers, 


ANTED-s:poersher 


MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 
which Jno. F. Draughon's 31 Collages 

=~ located, indorse these Business Col 

sg than indorse ALL others. If YOU 

vant EVINE CE and want to RISE to the $10-a-day 
lass, ask for FREE catalogue. Lessons BY MAIL if 
weferred. Dra n’s Practical Business College: 


Fisher’ Bullding. RALSIGH, NOO,; 





Bookkeepers, 














The State Examining Board Statistics show _ 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE * vincinia 


leads all medical schools in Virginia, and Virginia 
leads all adjoining States—North, South, and West, 
HIGH CL. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, DEN- 
TISTRY AND PHARM . Expenses Low. 
Students limited to 50 in each class, 





Send for Catalogue and Bulletin y- 






Seventy-secu_¢ Session begins Sept. 14, 1902 


Chrietooher Tompkins. 4. D.. Bean. Ricamans Va, 
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THE MARKETS 








" ‘RALEIGH OOTTON, 


Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 28, 1909. 
Cotton, best grades ................. 1234 to 12% 
Off grades 9 toll 


OHARLESTON N PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S. C., Ave. 28, — 
D, S. C. R. Sides, packed 
D. 8. ed. 





ed 
Feed—Cracked corn ,per bushel -. 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds -..--. 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds -.... 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds -.-.--. 


— th 


Hulls. per 100 9o 


Rice Flour-Sacked. = bushel.. 
Ti Pieced 
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$6.25 
50 
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NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Norfolk, Va., Aug. 28. 1909. 
3% to 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
New York, Aug. 28, 1909. 
Potatoes, Southern, No. 1, $1.50 


@2 per bbl. Sweets, Md. and Va., 
$2.25@3; N. C., $2@2.75; yams, $2 
@2.50 for white, and 25c. less for 
red. Onions, Southern, yellow, per 
basket, 75c.@$1; white, $1.75@ 
2.25; per bbl. Cucumbers, per bbl., 
75c. @ $1.25. Carrots, per. bbl., 
$1.50@1.75. Beets, $1@1.25 per 
100 bunches; Cauliflower, per bbl., 
$1.50@5. Cabbage, Flat Dutch, per 
100, $2@3. Celery, large, per doz- 
en bunches, 30@40c. Eggplant, Va., 
per bbl., 75c. Lettuce, 25@75c. per 
box. Okra, 75c.@$1 per basket. 
Peppers, large, per bbl., 75c.@$1. 
Peas, per basket, 75c.@$1. Rhubarb, 
$1@1.25 per 100 bunches. Radish- 
es, 50@75c. per 100 bunches. Scal- 
lions, per 100 bunches, 50c.@$1. 
String beans, 25@75c. per basket. 
Spinach, 75e. @$1.25 per bbl. 
Squash, Marrow, per bbl., 75c.@ 
$1.25; Yellow Crookneck, 25@75c. 
per bbl. Turnips, 75c.@$1 per bbl., 
for rutabagas. Tomatoes, per box, 25 
@65c. Watercress, per bbl., $1@2. 

Apples start at $2 per barrel for 
hand-picked, open-head bbl., and run 
through every fraction to $5. Pears, 
from $2 to $6 per bbl., the latter for 
choice Bartletts; Keiffers, $1@2.50; 
Le Conte, $1@3. Peaches, per car- 
rier, $1.50@2.50, for Del., Md., and 
Va. Plums, per basket, 10@25c. 
Grapes, per carrier, Moore’s Early, 
Del. and Md., $1. Blackberries, per 
at., 6@16c. Huckleberries, per qt., 
5@12c. Muskmelons, Norfolk, per 
crate, 25@75c.; Md. and Del., 60c. 
@ $1.25. Watermelons, per 100, $5 
@ 25. 

Western factory butter, 29 @29kc.; 
creamery specials, 29@29%c. Eggs, 
20@25c. for Western and to 30@ 
83c. for near-by. 

Turpentine touched 58 %c. 





To Destroy Wild Onions. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued a bulletin tell- 
ing how to eradicate the wild onion. 
The method is summed up as fol- 
lows: 

“To destroy wild onions, harrow 
with a disk in the fall when the 
onions are one foot or more high, 
and follow with deep plowing. 











protection given by the 









Home Protection 


It certainly is a comfortable feeling 3 
when you go away from home to know ** 
that your wife and daughters can rouse the 
whole neighborhood if help is needed, 
without leaving the house. 


Western Elecite \. 


Rural Telephone 


Think what a convenience it is on the farm. 
doctor—or your merchant in the city. 
your cotton at the right time. All these advantages your community can have at 


*‘How to Build a Rural Telephone Line’’ 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Denver, Seattle, 
Pittsburg, Minneapolis. Dallas, Salt Lake City 
Atlanta, Omaha, 










Such is the 
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Karner yet 


Just ring the bell and talk to neighbors— 
Transact business, order goods—get market prices—sell 





avery small cost. Let us tell you all about it. 


Write your name and address on the margin of this 


advertisement and mai! it fo our nearest house. 
We will send you our free book No. 78 on 


Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg. 














Where to Buy Wagons, Buggies, Etc. 





We Offer Harness at Cost, Lowest 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGBY CO., Station 6. 





cient; and has: to recomniond it the | 
additional advantage that most of 
the hard-shelled bulbs are thus bur- 
ied too deeply to ever get out. This 
treatment is to kill plants coming 
from soft-shelled bulbs and from 
aerial bulblets which have fallen on 
the ground. 
“Break again, shallow, early in 
the spring, plant to a cultivated crop, 
and give careful cultivation. This is 
to kill the plants from the hard- 
shelled bulbs. When this is accom- 
plished the pest is destroyed.’’ 

We shall publish fuller details of 
the work later in the season. 


LAST EXCURSION OF THE SEASON 


TO 
RICHMOND, VA. 
VIA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 











The Southern Railway announces the last 
excursion of the season to Richmond, Va., on 
September 8th, Train will leave Goldsboro, 
6:40 A. M., Selma, 7:40 A. M., Raleigh, 8:40 A, 
M.,. Durham, 9:50 A. M., returning train leaves 
Richmond 10:45 A. M., Friday September 10th, 
giving you one whole day and two nights in 
Richmond. Round trip rate from Goldsboro, 
$3.50, Selma, $3.50, Raleigh, $3.00, Durham, 
$3.00, tickets also on sale at same basis from 
intermediate points. This being the last ex- 
cursion of the season everybody should take 
advantage of these Jow rates. 

For further information ask your nearest 
agent or address the undersigned. 


R. H. DeBUTTS, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. c. 





Farm Superintendent 


A graduate of Agricultural College, with 14 
years of successful experience as Superinten- 
dent of up-to-date farms; invites correspond- 
ence with those who may be in meed of such 
services. Address 





‘Trench plowing’ should be very effi- 


Let Us Mail You This Big Money (vor ccm. fy 
Saving Book Today—Postage Paid |"'xe 


We don’t want you to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show 
you what really wonderfully low prices we are making on strictly high grade vehicles. It shows over 
one hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to select from; tells you how to Select, how to 
order, how to care for your Vehieles and much valuable information. It shows genuine high grade 
$75.00 Top Buggies for $49.00; $85.00 Buggies fer $55 00; $75.00 Runabouts for $50.00; $100.00 Surrey 
for $75.00. We can save you $20.00 to $50.00 on many other styles. 


or Money Back, Direct Quick Shipment From Two Factories. 
A reputation of five years’ honest dealing; ten thousand satisfied customers and a real 
guarantee that protects you from any loss, damage in shipment, or defects in workmanship 
or material is back of every Golden Eagle Vehicle. Write us today, a postal will do. 























Freight Rates, Satisfaction 





es 
159 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA. 








o 
Bargain Sale of Vehicles Murray's 
190 Show Room Vehicles to be Sold Cheap £ = nM 
Absolutely in first class order. Never used except for Wy Rede 
exhibition purposes in our salesrooms. They arenew. Bargains 
The very finest products of our factory. To be sold at a 


big discountto makeroom for new goods. 

State your wishes. The list includes buggies, 
runabouts, surries, delivery wagons, carts, 
s‘anhopes, phe ons, povy carts, etc. 

We will send Murray’ 8 Catalog free ‘with bargains 
marked, or the numbersif you havea Catalog. It’s 
the largest catalog ever published, devoted exclu- 
sively to vehicles and harness. New catalogissued 
yearly. Don’tdelay. Write at onceand get first pick. 


The Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co. $27-838 7. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. U.S.A. 











FARM SUP’T, Box D., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





EVER place an order for a wagon until you have carefully investigated 
the merits and superior lasting qualities of the celebrated White Hickory 
Wagon. Nomatter what other vehicle, at whatéver Brice, a dealer may 
.0O0 urge upon you, ask him for the White Hickory catalog, or delay your purchase 
until you write us direct for one, Read it carefully, and you will find pate a ome 
parason, dollar for-dollar in cost, and season by season in usage will plac 
O O White Hickory absolutely in a class by itself! - 
It is made of the best materials, of wood seasoned three to four years, in the 
most extensive and thoroughly equipped factories in the South, and above 
all, the White Hickory Wagon is built especially to withstand the try- 
ing weather conditions of this section. It will pay you te investigate. 


WHITE HICKORY MFG. CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


















of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 


15 Cents 3 a Rod 



































can do the work of <0 ate for « pa 
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Four Things to Remember About 


less rainfall, a colder climate, or lands less likely to 

wash, because the leaching of our winter rains carries 
away much more nitrogen from the soil than is removed by 
the crops, and when the rainfall is heavy enough to cause wash- 
ing, the other plant foods and the soil itself are lost. 


Ar NEED COVER CROPS more than do sections having 
Ay 


~~ The lack of fertility in Southern soils is almost entirely 
a lack of humus; and we need cover crops not only to hold the 
soil and prevent washing and leaching during the winter, but 
also to renew the supply of humus which is so rapidly depleted 
during our long, moist sumuner, 


While there may be some excuse for allowing level lands to 
remain bare during the winter, there is no sort of reasonable 
excuse for leaving rolling lands exposed and thus permitting 
their stores of plant food and humus to be leached and washed 


There are available to us two classes of winter eover crops: 
the legumes—crimson clover, bur clover, vetch, etc.—and winter 
growing grain crops—oats, rye, etc. 
class is that they add to the soil’s supply of nitrogen; of the 
second, that they are cheaper and form a more effective cov- 
ering during the winter. Where other crops cannot be sown, 
rye will always serve the purpose. 


Crops. 


The advantage of the first 














$500 MORE A YEAR FARMING. 





(Continued from Page 3.) 


small grain crops as wheat and oats. 
While this ig unquestionably true, it 
is a strange fact that only a small 
proportion of Southern farmers are 
supplied with harrows. For firming 
and compacting the soil, just what is 
needed for the wheat and oat crops, 
the smoothing harrow is indispens- 
able. Fortunately these harrows are 
not high-priced, and cover ground so 
rapidly that they afford one of the 
cheapest and most economical meth- 
ods of cultivating the soil. Any fall- 
planted crop in this territory is apt 
to meet with weather and soil con- 
ditions which fail to supply the neces- 
sary moisture for a growing crop; 
therefore, to firm and compact the 
soil and prevent the formation of a 
crust on top, thereby bringing about 
the best conditions for absorbing and 
retaining moisture, must be the 
prime object of all preparation for 
seeding. For this purpose, whether 
the land be broken or not, the disk 
harrow, the smoothing harrow and 
the roller are the best implements. 
The roller is not im general use in 
our territory, but is a very valuable 
implement for compacting the soil. 
The smooth top surface which the 
roller leaves favorg the evaporation 
of moisture, and hence it is always a 
good practice to follow the roller 
with the smoothing harrow or the 
weeder. 

Under favorable conditions fair 
crops may sometimes be made after 
almost any sort of preparation, but 
in years of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, like the present, good meth- 
ods of preparation more clearly dem- 
onstrate their superiority. 

“Tillage is manure,’’ beyond any 
question of doubt. Plant food in 
clodg or clumps’ of grass roots is of 
no value to the crops until they are 
broken up, and gince the only tillage 
We can give our wheat and eats is 
before they are planted, let us by aH 
meang give the land for these erops 
the very best preparation possible 
this fall. 





HOW TO USE THE FARM LEVEL. 


A correspondent asked for infor- 
mation about the use of Bostrom 
farm level. The inquir¥ was refer- 
red to Prof. B. M. Walker, Director 
of the School of Engineering Missis- 
sippi A. and M. College and the fol- 
lowing ig his reply: 

“There should be no trouble with 








the leveling instrument. It must be 
leveled and must remain level when 
turning the line sights completely 
around in a horizontal position. To 
level the iastrument, plant the legs 
of the tripod firmly and turn the 
line of sights to rest immediately 
over and about one of the leveling 
screws; by means of this screw bring 
the bubble in the spirit bulb to the 


center; next, turn the line of sights’ 


to lie parallel to the otHer two level- 
ing screws, and by means of these 
again bring the bubble to the center. 
The instrument should now be level 
for all positions of the line of sights; 
but if not, then repeat the process 
of leveling until such is the case. 
The instrument is now ready for use. 

“Direct the rod man to fix his target 
on the rod so that the cross lines in 
the barrel of the line of sights will 
cut the target in the middle, the 
position of the rod man thus deter- 
mines the starting point of the hill- 
side ditch. If the line of the ditch 
is to be traced out by going up the 
hillside, then direct the rodman to 
lower his target by the amount of 
the fall which is desired for the ditch 
to have and to step off say ten paces, 
moving up or down the hill unti) 
the crosg lines again eut the middle 
of the target, when his position will 
thus determine a second point of the 
ditch, and so on; if the line of the 
ditch ig to be traced out by going 
down the hillside, then the target 
must be raised instead of lowered. 

“The character of the soil should 
determine the amount of the fall to 
be given for the ditch; the maximum 
grade ghould not be more than 10 
inches in 100 feet for clay soils, and 
proportionately less for sandy soils. 
The dirt out of the ditch should al- 
ways be put on the lower side. Ter- 
races should be nearly level for very 
sandy soils and have the embank- 
ment along the upper edge of the 
terrace.” 





Virginia Poultry Association. 

The Virginia Poultry Association 
met at Richmond, July 22, and decid- 
ed to hold its next annual show Jan- 
uary 15, 1910, and to offer the same 
prizes and require the same entrance 
fees as at the last show. J. H. Dre- 
venstedt, of New York; Prof. C. K. 
Graham, of Hampton, and F. H. Mor- 
rison, ef Richmond, were selected as 
judges. The Association has a mem- 
bership of nearly 100. J. W. Quarles 
is president, and W. R. Todd, Rich- 
mond, secretary. 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 











Gouthern 


Newnan, 


ment; instruction thorough and practical. 





School of Telegraphy 


Established 21 years. The Oldest, Most Reliable and Best Telegraph School in 
South. Tui.ion reasonable; board cheap: town healthful and pleasant. We teach TE’ E 
GRAPRY, TYPE‘VRITING and RAILROAD AGENCY. 
LADIES. Open year round. Students can enroll at any time. 


service. Diplomas awarded. Graduates GUARANTEED good positions. They begin on 
$40 to $65 per month; rapid promotion; steady employment. 
graphers. Telegraphy is the only trade or profession NOT overcrowded. 
for our 1909 handsomely lilustrated 64-page Catalog. 
Telegraphy and our School and will fully convince you that the S. S. T. isthe BEST. It 
is FREE and will be mailed promptly on request. 

encourage and inspire you. A letter or postal will bring it. 


Southern Telegraph School, Box 274, - Newnan, Ga. 


Georgia. 


the 


A school for YOUNG MEN and 
Most modern equip- 
Only 4 to 6 months required to qualify for 


Constant demand for Tele- 
Write today 
It contains full particulars about 


You can’t afford to missit. It will 








ROBT. 





EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


Established and maintained by the State for the young men and 
women twho wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern. 

Session Opens October 5th, 1909. 


For prospectus and information, address 


Sanitation perfect. 


H. WRIGHT, President, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 











BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY 


And Business College 


Prepares for College, University or Business. 


Elocution, Music, Art, 


Thorough Business Course, 


Telegraphy. Beautiful brick building. Expenses 


low. 462 students, 61 counties, 6 states. 
“One of the greatest schools in the State.”"—Ex-Goy. Glenn. 


“Your school ts doing a blessed work.’’—Hon. J 


. Y. Joyner. 


“In many respects the best Academy in N. U."—Revy. B. W. Spilman. 
“One of the greatest educational institutions in the Soute.”—Mr. J. W. Batley. 
For catalogue and other information, address 


J. A. Campbell, Principal, Buie’s Creek, Harnett Co., N. C. 








One of the most successful and 
the South gmith hot water heat, 





LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE 


fmprovements. 28th annual session will begin Sept. 15, 1909. 
For eatalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. O. 


best equipped boarding schools in 
electric lights and other modern 

















A Classical Fitting 


Beautiful Catalogue. 


Oak Ridge Institute} 


Boys, with Full Business College Departments. 
58th year; 35th under present management. 
Location, in view of the mountains. 


J. A. & M. H. HOLT, Oak Ridge, N. C. 







School for Young Men and 


Ideal 
Apply for 





SAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 


New Buildings, Com- 
plete Equipment, Large 


Hospital. Many attractive ‘positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 
Sanitary Officers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. Veterinary Inspectors. Term opens September 
16. Catalogue and further eee sent on application. 


WART, Secretary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
















for bus: 


ala President 8. 8, M.E. A. 
| For further 





Y MITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, Richmond, Va., owns one of the finest 
: nee in the State, 

= ness and helping them to positions for over 42 years. 
4 questionable methods to get students, Highest endorsements of former 


students, business men and papers. “ One of the very best Business Colleges 
aa) ia America.”’—Christian Observer. “Leading j 
| Business College of the South. 


roof of excellence] s 
——“and for full information, write to 
[Bookkeeping Shorthand—Poomanship—by mail 


Has been training young men and women 
No 


°°). A. Buell, 





President 








Industrial Christian College 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 
Cerms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $2 down and four hours work 
ger day. water. 
JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 
Kusston, N. ©. 





Educational Opportunnity 

If you mean business but haven’t 
they money to enter school, write 
PROF. JULIAN R. PENNINGTON, 


Wilson, N. C. 
s@ Cigarette fiends need not apply. 





The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for vocational training. 
Courses in Agriculture and Horticulture; in 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Why not fit yourself for life 
by taking one of these courses? 

Address 


D. H. HILL, PRESIDENT, 





Went Raleigh, N. ©. 


Thursd: 
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When to Set Out Strawberries. 


Would now be a good time to 
set out strawberies? I want to 
get one thousand plants if now is 
a good time to set them out. 

P. A. R. 





Editorial Answer: The earlier 
strawberries are set out and the 
more growth they will make in 


the fall the larger crop of ber- 
ries will likely be made the 
first year. If there was a certainty 


of sufficient moisture, so that the 
plants would live, then August would 
be a good time to get out the plants, 
but when ‘put out that early too many 
of the plants usually die. 

Later in the fall, late September 
and early October, if there is suffici- 
ent moisture in the soil, generally 
proves a more satisfactory time for 
setting out strawberry plants. 





Potato Scab. 


Please write me whether or 
not Irish potatoes that have the 
scab will do to raise a fall crop 
from. I used acid phosphate 
and kainit both and when I dug 
the potatoes they were covered 
with scars, or rather kinds of 
warts with holes in them. The 
seed that spreuted in March 
seemed to be all right. 

R. K. 


Editorial Answer: The land where 


ed with the fungus which causes 
scab in potatoes and certain other 
root crops. It should not be plant- 
ed again in potatoes, for scab has 
been known to live in the soil at 
least six years. 

This scabby seed should not be 
planted even on clean soil, if pota- 
toes free from scab can be obtained. 
If the seabby seed is planted, it 
should be soaked for two hours in 
a solution of 1 pound of formalin to 
30 gallons of water. The seed should 
be soaked, then cut and planted at 
once. 

It is practically useless to treat 
the seed if planted on infected land. 

An acid soil ig not favorable to 
the growth of scab. Sulphate of am- 
monia, muriate of potash, kainit and 
acid phosphate are also said to re- 
tard the development of scab; while 
lime, wood ashes and stable manure 
are said to aid the growth of scab. 

Varieties vary in their susceptibil- 
ity to scab, the disease seeming to be 
worse in the thin-skinned varieties. 





Many a corner on the hillside or 
along the stream could be converted 
from its present valueless state into 
one yielding a profit by the planting 


trees. 





One has as good a right to expect 
a crop of corn from land with no fer- 
tilizers as to get a growth of trees on 
this same condition.—S. T. May- 
nard. 





these scabby potatoes grew is infect- 
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Some Common Poultry Ailments. 





How to Recognize the Presence 


Ailing Birds. 


habits of the fowls ig advan- 

tageous, for it enables the 
owner to notice whether a bird is out 
of health or not. It takes but a short 
time for the novice to become ac- 
quainted with the ordinary appear- 
ance of a fowl when in health. When 
he can do this, he will be able at a 
glance to notice if anything is wrong, 
because a bird that ig out of sorts will 
not behave as it usually does. One 
sure sign of a bird’s being queer is 
that it mopes about away from the 
others, does not feed eagerly and 
looks listelesg and miserable. 

Vermin often causes so much mis- 
chief that a fowl troubled with large 
numbers of insects may appear seri- 
ously ill. Therefore, directly a fowl 
showg by its movements that it is not 
in its usual health, it should be 
caught and thoroughly examined. 
Search ghould be made for parasites, 
and if they are found in any quanti- 
ty, the bird should be rubbed with 
insect powder under the wings and 
over the back. If the insects are 
very numerous, kerosene and water, 
in proportion. of three parts of oil to 
one part of water, can be freely ap- 
plied to any part of the bird, with- 
out harming it or the plumage. There 
are three sorts of parasites that in- 
fest poultry, viz., fleas, mites and 
lige. 

Want of cleanliness is the main 
reason for their presence. The 
houses ought to be whitewashed pe- 
riodically and the perches rubbed 
with kerosene oil. The floor of the 
house, too, should be frequently 
cleaned. 

Diarrhea is a malady that will 
visit the poultry yard when the feed- 
ing and treatment are wrong. Any 


"ae ACQUAINTANCE with the 
if 
Pin 


of Disease, and How to Treat 


novice can tell if the birds are suf- 
fering from it. A few meals of boil- 
ed rice sprinkled with powdered 
chalk, or Venetian red, will usually 
stop it, or some rice water to drink, 
instead of the usual plain water. 
Another mode of treatment is to give 
the bird a teaspoonful of olive oil 
every four hours and feed on bread 
scalded with milk. A sudden change 
of temperature will sometimes cause 
this ailment, though thig is not very 
well known. 


too stimulating a diet will some- 
times, when straining to expel an 
unusually large egg, suffer from the 
protrusion of a red and inflamed 
lump or mass of tissue from the 
vent. The usual treatment for this 
is to bathe the protruding part with 
strong warm tea (another treatment 
not very well known), then push it 
back and insert in the vent a little 
nutgall ointment. Soft eggs are by 
no means uncommonly the result 
of overfeeding. The diet should be 
changed and lessened in quantity 
and a few grains of epsom salts add- 
ed to the drinking water for two or 
three days. UNCLE JO. 





Set Some Hens Now. 

Messrs. Editors: The hens are 
laying more now than they were dur- 
ing the heated period of the sum- 
mer; and, while many of are now 
moulting, many are singing and 
cackling, and the flock, as a whole, 
looks better.and more inviting than 
it did a month or six weeks ago. 
Hence, it is geasonable now to set 
eggs and hatch chickens for the com- 
ing fall and winter market; or, if 


in it of a few fruit or nut-bearing|- 


Hens that have been laying freely 
and that have perhaps been fed on 


late-hatched pullets which may be 
pushed by good management to early 
maturity. Pullets that, if hatched 
in September and the first half of 
October, may be brought to the nest 
as layerg by the first of next March. 
And pullets of this late season pro- 
duction will make the very best of 
layers all during next summer, and 
late into the fall. 

It is desirable, we think, to have 
a few broods of late chickens, even 
if we may have been fairly success- 
ful during the spring season. It takes 
females of different ages, and of dif- 
ferent seasons’ haiching, to keep up 
a good supply of eggs; and we be- 
lieve most farms might have a good 











Where to Buy Best 
Poultry and Eggs. 














"EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


| A C. White and Brown Leg 
rns. Whi 





per cent of profit added to the in- 
come of the place, by hatching some 
every growing month: in the year, 
selling off the young roosters as soon 
as big enough to eat, and pushing 
the pullets to an early maturity. 

H. B. GEER. 











Directory for Truckers and 
Fruitmen. 











There’s Money in 
Kieffer Pears! 


The greatest Pear profits are made 
from orchards of Kieffers. The trees 
are remarkably prolific and free from 











disease ; they commence bearing when 
very young. There is no better com- 
mercial variety. 

Our stock is Southern-grown, the in- 
dividaal trees are vigorous, well-root- 
ed and healthy. 

We grow all kinds of Nursery stock— 
Fruits and Ornamentals—and will be 
glad to mail our Catalogue, attractive- 
ly illustrated, upon request. 


THE J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY COMPANY, 
Box 106. Pomona, N. C. 








te 
OP en Rocks, Houdans, Black 


Missren Light Brahmas 
and C. L. Games. 
Large Pekin Duck Eggs. 


$1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder ; it’s free. 


‘NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Oharilotte, N. O. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS Wi! 
We have a fine lot of omy in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpi — White Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Legho Angel are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.0 00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what vou want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock. 
White and Buff Rocks, Partridge, White, Buf 
R. L Reds, Black 


Langshans, Light ——— Black Minorcas, 
White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 165. 
$2 for 80, $3 for 50, $6 Sor 100. Will exchange 
eggs for field peas. A hatch of two-thirds guar- 

anteed or order duplicated at half price. 


OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 
| Want to Sell Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn and Rhode Island 

Hens; and 4 pairs of gemuine Mallard Ducks. 
Bargain prices. Wheat do you want? Write 

H. B. GE. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Several Fige indian Runner Drakes For Sale 

















April and May hatch, $1 Beep. | O8t English 





FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But the stock must be reliable—that’s vital. 


Our 
ecan trees are grown in the section pig 
Pecan belt, by a specialist with a su 


record 
ante have i a fine future—nuts popular, bring 
fox yah mip sem By af e ba pega) in areat demand. Now's 


Write for free “lhustratod ‘booklet on Southern 
fruit-beari ring trees. We guarantee a ‘square 
deal’ right. 


*—replace any tree that isn't 
JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 














TREES, src tow Paces. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 








Red Cap Cock a ac price $2. 
DILLON, Monroe, N. C. 


Monticello, Fla. 








Mattonet 


FRUIT, VEGETABLE and SYRUP CANS 


Can Co. 


The,best and cheapest place to buy 
Cans, Labels, Fixtures and Supplies. 





















Send for Price-List To-Day 
121 N. Caroline Street BALTIMORE, MD. 


i FARM DRAIN TILE(_} 

















Write for our free Pamphiet on Drainage. Gives ail necessary information. Telis 
HOW to Drain and WHY. {Use of drain tile increases value of land and crops at least 
2% to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PREVENTS damage by excessive rains; prevents dam- 
age by stagnant water and souring of soll, and prevents soil from becoming baked and 
cloddy. {{t enables the farmer to work soil earlier in the spring; lessens risk of © ‘treez- 
ing out;” lessens risk of surface washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soll warmer, and 
enables the roots to go deeper. Consequently it isa help in dry weather as well as in 
wet weather. {It is Sood for all kinds of lands and all kinds of seasons. It is no experi- 
ment. {We make a SUPERIOR grade of drain tile ata reasonable price. WRITE for 
the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA shuaanineace se 
POMONA, N. C. 


“ana, ‘Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Etc. 
































preferred, te get out a goodly lot of 
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Where to Buy Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, Gasoline Engines, and Hay Presses 
| | AS ps 97) a 
i A SOOT TS 
Let An I.H.C. Gasoline Engine 
Be Your Handy Man 


HERE is no season of the year when an 
I. H. C. engine will not be of use to you. 


Many times it will take the place of a IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST! 


hired man and save you a hired man’s wages. WOODRUFF MACHINERY IS THE BEST! 
It will make easy jobs out of the hard jobs. It Write t dacdiieeehtatele tat hich explai 
will enable you to get more and better service Se aE CET ae eet: We | OR EERS 
out of yout othig Fost machines. Don’t Jet why Woodruff Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Lath Mills, Drag 
the item of first cost keep you from owning’a Saba Nd ood peeers, jp ean -~ 4 ed a: ae 
; i ae oiler Steam Engines, an ea reshers are best. 
faithful, dependable helper which . We are naedaeacen and give terms on our Machinery, and 
you can save money by buying direct from us. Write us at once. 


Works for You at from WOODRUFF HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga. « 


25c to 40c a Day 


Many a time an I,,H. C. engine will save the hiring of a man 
at frdim $1.50 to $2.00 a day. 


That is repaying the first cost rapidly. 

I. H.C. gasoline engines are ready whenever called. upon. 
They are made in many styles and sizes and they are especially 
adapted to farm purposes. ‘ 

The line includes: , 

Vertical 2, 3 and 25-horse power. 

Horizontal (stationary and portable) 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20- HORIZONTAL LATH MILL 
horse power, SHINGLE MILL 

Gasoline tractors 12, 15 and 20-horse power. ! 

Famous air-cooled 1 and 2-horse power. 

Famous skidded engines 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8-horse power. ~ Za , we 

Also a complete line of Famous mounting engines from 4 to 20- ) : a HAY PRES 5 
horse power, and sawing, spraying and pumping outfits and jacks. : rH} : [a ener ene _ 

Count the uses you have on your own farm for a reliable power : ~ ASIN > 

») Ae — 








ae 

















and figure up how many days in the year you could use such a | a= SS aac 
power to advantage. Then go and talk to the International local Net DERE 

agent about it. The catalogs he will hand you will give full partic- 
ulars. If you prefer write us for further information. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(incorporated) 


Chicago, U. S. A. 





| Engines; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
and Meng ges Mills; — 
itte: ° Mill, ngineers r Q 
chinists’ ; en 8 
— Mills; all modern and up-to- 
ate. 
! Our plaat covers seven acres, 
| and we are prepared to save you Mi i : : —— 
gf} money on high grade machinery. a 
# Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works THE FOOS CASOLINE ENCINE 


MACON, GEORGIA: 
iad : Made in Three Types—All Sizes: 
ik a, von dy for Mounting—Portabie. 
Steam and Gasoline Engines, Saw Stationary~Roeadcy nF Snore la eS 


y z : Some of the mechanical features that place the FOOS in a class by itself and 
Greensbero Boiler and Machine see Care siutiees, make it the most reliable gasoline engine on the market : 


Cream Separators, and Hay Presses. (i) Both valves worked vertically and mechanically. (2) Plain cylinder head 

Com an from ali mechanism, (8) Sensitive governor, permitting regulation of speed 
pared nytne is running. (4) Balance weights on crunk arm in line with pisto 

i i i i e ne ru . e nm 

GREENSBORO, N.C. Write ua for information and prices cndeylinder and between main bearings (the most expensive but only proper way). 


(6) Wipe Spark which keeps itself clean and insures ignition of every charge taken 
Boilers, PETT Y-REID CoO.., into the Ao moet 
Sane tetas GREENSBORO, - NORTH CAROLINA Get a mechantc ye compare the FOOS with the one which the “other man” tells 
Agricultural, you is “just as good” and let him decide for you. 
Electric Light 


and Power Plants; SIXTY-SEVEN DOLLARS STOCKDELL-MYERS C0O., Petersburg, Va. 
Towers, Etc. buys the strongest, most durable, and most 
Wond Hees pte he ete H AY PRESS in tha world. Overs General Selling Agents for Virginia and North Carolina 
ee __ IU) Bees Poce mE ”inom euccentaliy for ts | I Also neente tor RELLY, DUPUEE MUCUS, (Grinds, Cobe and Sicky ne wells 
Macitinery !i years. A money-making proposition—pays small grain): t ND” an utters (knives on fan-whee)l) ; 
Acything in the lime that yeu " for itself in a few days, Full information and MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES. 

, iliustrated catalog free upon request. 


TOWER MFG. CO., Chattanooga. Tenn. 



































1— Second Hand Gasoline Engine—1)""sanpens “ uNcLE SAM” HAY FaEss || TRV ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


us Travel. 

Three ang one-half horse power: two pea hull- oe pee cane getting one that is honestly bullt’ and wit 
@rs, slightly used; one Chatham Fanning Wise tae 5 git \ey bale smoothly, quickiy and economically 
Machine. . garages Bo : ™ - L | ngeme ert ang ern eeves fark no eonadr yry order, 
; —— a, \ ae Pre an We emake this kind of Hay Press—4 of them— 
HICKORY SEED CoO., = x Nee The Royal, Royal Junior, Royal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Hickory, N. C. h YEN Write us today and let us prove to you that 

eee en eUATTANOOUA’ IMPLEMENT & MFE. CO 
When writing advertisers, please ame Chattanooga, T 


capacity. Get our special pri Cheapest. Department Y, 
mention this paper. freight paid, SANDERS MFG. CO. Baten, Ga. —— 























